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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


SCIENCE ON THE FARM 
(pp. 8-22) 
How to Use the Issue 


There is enough material in this 
special issue for three or more lessons. 
Three basic lesson plans are included 
as a teaching guide for those teachers 
who may have such time available. 
Otherwise, select and adapt the lesson 
plans to meet individual needs. 

1. World Geography and Economic 
Geography classes can use SCIENCE 
ON THE FARM as a supplement to the 
regular syllabus work on farm problems. 
Or the articles can be integrated with 
the regular work as it is taken up. 

2. World History classes will find 
pages 8-10, 20-21 most useful. Check 
with the content summary (included 
with each lesson plan). 

8. American History and Civics 
classes will find pages 8-13 useful. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 8-10: (1) List five power- 
driven machines you would find farm- 
ers using on modern American farms. 
(2) Give two advantages the farmer 
has gained from substituting power- 
driven machines for hand labor and 
animal labor on his farm. (3) Mention 
three different ways science has helped 
farmers produce better crops. 

2. Pages 12-13: (1) Mention three 
differences in the everyday life of teen- 
age farm youths who live in a modern 
farm community and those who live 
in a more backward farm community 
(schooling, home and farm conveni- 
ences). (2) What work is done by 
Four-H Clubs? 

3. Pages 20-21: (1) What is the 
nature of the work carriedson by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Di- 
vision of Plant Exploration and Intro- 
duction? (2) Name three important 
“finds” made by the “plant explorers” 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
different world regions. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


April 29, 1953 
Unit: Iran—Dulles’ Middle Eastern 
trip; Iranian oil and royal questions; a 
Point Four project in Iran. 
Special Feature: all about time and 
timepieces. 
Good Citizens: Teens save a recrea- 
tion program. 
May 6, 1953 
Unit: Japan. 
May 13, 1953 


Unit: Korea. 


May 20, 1953 
Unit: What’s Ahead This Summer? 








MACHINES ON THE MARCH and 
SCIENCE—THE FARMER’S FRIEND 
(p. 8-10) 


Content 

At one time the farmer used the hand 
scythe and sickle and his wooden plow 
for his basic farm tools. The age of 
power has given him power-driven ma- 
chines such as the cotton picker, the 
corn picker, the combine, and the 
harvester. Farm efficiency has improved 
as well 4s farm production. For America 
it has meant higher living standards. 
The scientist has played an important 
part in the agricultural revolution. 


Motivation 

If a Rip Van Winkle were to awake 
from a hundred year’s sleep, what do 
you think would most amaze him about 
our modern farms and farming meth- 
ods? 


Procedure 

Have the class open World Week to 
the picture-panel series on pages 8-9. 
Call on a good student to read the text 
under each picture while the rest of 
the class follows along. As the reading 


goes along, raise questions for discus- 
sion and interpretation. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What changes in everyday life on 
the farm would you expect to result 
from the introduction of these various 
machines? What has taken the place of 
the horse on the farm? 

2. Why did the invention of the cot- 
ton gin increase the demand for slaves? 
How do you think the cotton-picking 
machine is affecting the demand for 
migratory workers? Why? 

3. Have students study the statistics 
on farm population and production on 
page 10. Call on several students to in- 
terpret the figures and give their con- 
clusions. 

4. How do you explain the fact that 
in spite of a decrease in the number of 
farm workers, farm production has been 
increasing? 


Activities 

1. Many students can get stories 
about farming in the “old days” from 
their parents and grandparents. These 
stories can be brought into the lesson 
at appropriate times. 

2. If your school is in a farm area, 
students can tell about some new ma- 
chine that was recently bought; also, 
about changes and improvements which 
have resulted on the farm since it was 
used. City students can tell of their ex- 
periences on farms, 

3. Other students can look up en- 
cyclopédias and economic geography 
texts for further information on class 
reports on these topics: (a) crop rota- 
tion; (b) dry farming; (c) crop dust- 
ing; (d) TVA experimental farming 
projects. 

4. An outgrowth of this lesson could 
be the organization of a school garden 
club. Interested students could ask a 
science teacher for further information. 

5. A lesson summary could be a class 
Composition on the topic, “America’s 
Agricultural Revolution.” 
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FARM YOUTH—U.S.A. (pp. 12-13) 
Content 


Most of our farm youth do not fit 
into the “hick” picture built up in the 
minds of many city folk by radio gag 
writers, movie comedians, and others. 
The modern inventions in communica- 
tion and transportation have trans- 
formed farm areas and living habits. 
For the most part our young farmers 
attend modern schools, work actively in 
youth organizations, enjoy the usual 
teen-ager’s forms of entertainment, and 
plan their careers intelligently. 


Procedure 

Before asking students to read the 
article, call on several students to tell 
you what picture they have in mind 
when they visualize the life of a teen- 
ager who lives on a farm. How many 
think the farm boy’s life is pretty much 
the same as a city youth’s? How many 
see him as a young fellow in overalls, 
straw in his mouth, attending a one- 
room school? After students have had 
the chance to express themselves, have 
the class open to pages 12-13 for a five 
to ten ‘minute silent reading period. 
Then ask them to comment on what 
interested them most in the article. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How-if any—did the 
change your opinion of farm life? 

2. How many have spent any time 
on a farm? Tell the class about your ex- 
periences, What do teen-agers in a farm 
community do for recreation? 


TOOLS ior 


Iran and the Middle East 
April 29 in WORLD WEEK 


PAMPHLETS: Iran: Point of World 
Interest—Revised 1952, | 


article 


( Background, 
July 1952), 1952, 5¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Strategic 
Iran (Focus Vol. 1, No. 8), 1951, 10¢, 
American Geographical Society, Broad- 
way & 156th Street, New York 32, N. Y 

ARTICLES: “One Day,” Time, Feb. 
2, 1953. “Mystery of the Middle East,” 
by H. Lamb, Saturday Evening Post 


8. Some people who come from a 
smal] town or farm area to visit a big 
city often say: “The city is all right— 
but just for a visit.” If you live in the 
city, do you feel the same way about 
a farm? Why or why not? 

4. If the final choice 
would you make farming your career? 
Why? 


were yours, 


Activities 

1. As a lesson summary the class 
could write a letter to the “Say What 
You Please!” column in World Week on 
these topics: (a) “Farm Life Is for Me”; 
or (b) “The City Is for Me.” 

2. Invite a group of students to take 
part in an informal panel] discussion 
on City Life vs. Farm Life. 


THEY BRING ‘EM BACK ALIVE— 
(pp. 20-21) 
Content 
The U. S, Department of Agriculture 
scouts the world for new and better 
plants. The major crops grown in the 
U. S. are of foreign origin. 


Activities 

1. Distribute blank outline maps of 
the world to the class. Using thé map 
on page 21 as a guide, students can in- 
dicate with crayon or a pencil-shading 
scheme the world” regions growing 
wheat, cotton, corn, rubber, sugar 
cane, citrus fruits, rice and tobacco. 

2. Students can work with the World 
Almanac to gather statistics on the va- 
rious U. S. crops. 


TEACHERS 


Spot,” Time, June 2, 1952. “Mossadegh 
Dumping,” Newsweek, Mar. 23, 1953. 
“Behind the Headlines on the Middle 


East,” by E. Monroe, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Sept. 14, 1952. 

FILMS: Glimpses of the Near East, 
15 minutes, sale, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Crisis in Iran, 18 minutes, 
sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Nation’s Search for Grass, 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Knowledge Build- 
ers, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
Modern 


Career Club (p. 17) 


Dr. Harold Roberts, a veterinarian, 
tells us about the work and training 
of an “animal doctor.” The important 
part the “vet” plays in farm areas is 
conveyed as we go around with him 
on a tour of calls. 


“Ad Wise” 


A number of advertisements in this 
special issue were prepared especially 
on the theme of “Modern scientific 
farming.” Students may glean much 
information on modern farming and on 
vocational opportunities in farming and 
related job fields by studying these ads. 

1. Du Pont ad (p. 2): How has chem- 
ical science helped the farmer? How 
have Du Pont scientists helped grain 
growers? Fruit growers? What has Du 
Pont done to help control bugs? 

2. General Electric ad (p. 16): How 
does Farmer Chernoff use electricity 
to save work on his New York dairy 
farm? How does General Electric use 
its new high-altitude test chamber? 
How does Farmer Moormaw “entertain” 
his chickens? 

3. U.S. Rubber ad (p. 14-15): What 
two partners does agriculture have? 
How does science help the farmer? How 
does industry help? What are some of 
the 500 rubber products that the U. S. 
Rubber Co. makes for the farmer and 
his family? Which of these products 
does your family have? What is one 
way that the U. S. Rubber Co. helps 
Future Farmers? 

4. American Trucking Industry ad 
(pp. 18-19): What farm trucks pic- 
tured in this ad have you seen? What 
were they carrying? Where were they 
probably going? How have modern 
trucks “revolutionized” the American 
farmer’s method of selling? What are 
some of the ways farm foods are proc- 
essed while en route from the farm to 
your dining-room table? How has the 
trucking industry helped your family 
to buy a bigger variety of goods at 
lower prices? 





Answers to Workbook, p. 27 


I. Read the Graph: 1-1910-14; 2-Decem- 
ber; 3-July, August; 4-April; 5-one twelfth 
(note “break” at bottom of chart, which 
shows that practically entire range from 0 
to 270 is omitted); 6-March, October; 7- 
The chart shows that prices paid to farmers 
dropped riuch faster than prices paid by 


N. Y. (herdsmen of Iran). Thu 
Iran, 10 minutes, sale or rent 
201 W. 79 Street, New 


Mar. 21, 1953. “What's Really Going 
on in Iran,” U. S. News & World Re 

port, Dec. 26, 1952. “Venice and Tehe 
ran,” Newsweek, Feb. 23, 1953..“Mos 
sadegh, Prophet or Buffoon,” by Ros 

N. Y. Times Magazine, Sept. 28, 1952 
“Atlantic Report on the World Today,” cat 
Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1953. “Troubled New 


Asia In- farmers in the latter part of 1952, indicat- 
ctituate York 21, ing that many farm families may have 
N.Y ge gee, rie gan — . 
° 5 : : ; iS ; ven Did it Happen?: 4-2-1-3. 
FILMSTRIPS: Near East Pus le, >4 Ill. Agric@ltural Revolution: 1-T; 2-F: 
frames, New York Times, Office of Edu 3-O: 4-T: 5-T: 6-T: 7-F: 8-F: 9-O: 10-T 
ional Activities, 229 West 43 Street, [V. Farm and City: 1-B; 2-C; 3-F; 4- 
York 36, N. Y. 
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CHEMICAL SCIENCE has given the farmer many allies in his fight to produce more 
crops and livestock at lower cost. For example, one Du Pont development that 
helps the cattleman is a feed supplement. By replacing part of the protein, it 
makes possible economical, nourishing mixed rations. Helpful, too, are the meth- 
oxychlor insecticides. They are safe to spray on animals as well as buildings, yet 
one application often stays effective against flies for weeks. 


VEGETABLES have a special appeal for 
many of the more than 200 different in- 
sect pests that thrive in North America, 
In a 20-year program, Du Pont scientists 
have tested 14,000 different compounds 
for “bug control.” This entomologist is 
giving a cabbage leaf the armyworm test. 


< 


FRUIT GROWERS depend on chemical 
science to help fight insects and diseases. 
Du Pont ‘“‘Fermate”’ Ferbam Fungicide, 
for example, combats scab and most other 
fungous diseases that cut apple yields 
and quality. Du Pont EPN saves many 
a peach grower’s crop from insects. 


< < 


TODAY, more than 100 Du Pont engineers and scientists spend part or all of their 
time on the problems of the farmer. They work in laboratories, in the field, and on 
three Du Pont experimental farms in Maryland, Texas and California. Most were 
once farm boys and girls themselves. Now, because they studied chemistry and 
engineering at college, they can help make life better for their farmer friends. 


‘iy 


GRAIN GROWERS use chemicals de- 
veloped by Du Pont scientists to pro- 
tect seeds from rot, smut and other 
diseases. A dollar invested often brings 
$20 in larger crops and higher quality. 
Farmers also use chemical compounds 
which kill weeds, leaving the grain 
unharmed to grow and thrive. 











Questions students 
ask Du Pont 


Why is scientific work always so 
secret? 

—J. A. S., Oregon 
A company spending large 
amounts of time and money on 
a.scientific project seldom dis- 
cusses it openly until the desired 
product is in the company’s 
hands, Talking too soon would, 
of course, aid competitors. It 
would also hurt the company’s 
reputation with the public, 
should the project turn out 
unsuccessfully. 


Do all jobs in science call forecol- 
lege training? 

—H. L. T., Tennessee 
Certain jobs are open to high- 
school graduates. For work in 
research and develapment, col- 
lege training is essential. About 
70% of Du Pont scientists have 
B.S. degrees, 15 ©, have M.S. de- 
grees. Theother15 “j are Ph.D.’s. 


Send your questions on careers in 
science to Science in Action, 2521 
Nemours, Wilmington, Del. 


@ *t6.u. 5. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+»» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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them in! 


New Jersey. 


Q. If a policy has la bevond the 
forte of grace, r= the bene- 
ficiary recewe anything in case of 

the insured’s death ? 
ELLEN MIDDLEMISS, 
LONG ISLAND CITY 6, N. Y. 


Fre In the early days of life insur- 


ance, a person who failed to pay 
his premiums lost all protection 
immediately, together with 
everything he had already paid 
in. But in 1879, Mutual Benefit 
Life became the first company to 
guarantee what are called “ Non- 
Forfeiture” values. 


Here’s how it works. Suppose a 
30-year-old ‘man had carried 
regular life insurance for 5 years 
and then for some.reason failed 
to pay any more premiums. Auto- 
matic*lly, under Mutual Benefit 
Life’s guaranteed values, his pol- 
icy would be continued in full 
force, in this instance, for 13 
years and 263 days! If the in- 
sured dies before the end of that 
period, the beneficiary would 
receive the full insurance! 


Did you know the answers to the questions printed 
below? Chances are you didn’t—and that you 
have many more alon 

Win yourself a check for $5. Just write 
to Educational .Dinsion, Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, 300 Broadway, 


the same line. So—send 


ewark, 


Q. Is ut as important for women to 


carry life insurance as it is for 
men ? DONNA WEISS, 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Pro For the girl planning a career 


life insurance means security, 
provides a fund from which she 
may borrow for emergencies and 
opportunities and, eventually, 

rovides a retirement pension. 
The girl who marries owes it to 
her husband and family to carry 
at least a small amount of life 
insurance to offset financial costs 
in event of her death. A widow, 
of course, with children to bring 
up and educate should have as 
much life insurance as any other 
head of a family in similar 
circumstances. 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


LOOK FOR WINNERS in the big Mutual Benefit Life 
essay contest in the May 13th issue of this magazine. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: NATO faces tough deci- 
sions this week (p. 24). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 5-7)—Korea wounded prisoner exchange slated to 
start; 7,000-year-old plaster faces found in Jericho; New 
York City faces money woes; Indians claim Vermont; 
Milton Eisenhower gets Latin American mission. 


REMODELLING THE MISSOURI: Garrison Dam, 
in North Dakota, the world’s biggest earth dam, began 
taking shape this month. Huge trucks are dumping rocks 
and clay into the half-mile-wide channel of the Missouri 
River. When finished, in 1956, the dam will create a 
lake 200 miles long, generate twice as much electric 
power as the whole state of North Dakota has today, 
and provide water to irrigate a million acres. Here are 
figures on this fabulous dam: height, 20 stories; length, 
two and a quarter miles; thickness, more than half a 
mile at the center; contents, 20 times as much material 
as there is in the Great Pyramid of Egypt; cost to the 
nation’s taxpayers, about $289,000,000. Garrison Dam is 
the third major dam on the Missouri. The others are 
Fort Peck in Montana and Fort Randall in South Da- 
kota. 


BOUNCING BIRTHDAY: Watertown, N. Y., last 


week celebrated the idea that struck one of its citizens 


just 100 years ago this month. James E. Liddy, a black- 
smith, bouncing into town in his buggy with coil-spring 
cushions, wondered: “If buggy springs are so comfort- 
able, why not use springs, instead of ropes, to hold up 
bed mattresses?” So he hammered out the world’s first 
_bedspring—an aid to pleasant slumber! 


FIRST WOMAN ever assigned to an air force unit on active 
duty is WAF Lievtenant Zilpha Bosone, 22. She was given the 
job of security officer for the 61st Fighter Interceptor Squad- 
ron, Selfridge Air Force Base, Mich. At left, she is instructing 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: John Ed Roberts, 16, 
Knoxville, Tenn., named “boy of the year” by the Boys 
Clubs of America; sailor Jack Smith, 19, Decatur, IIL, 
cooped up for 60 days in the submarine Haddock on a 
Navy experiment (WW. Apr. 8, p. 8), who used the time 
to take a college freshman correspondence course—and 
came out of the sub as a sophomore! 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

TUBELESS TIRES—Since the “horseless carriage” was 
invented, it has been rolling along on tire-and-inner- 
tube combinations. In 1948 B. F. Goodrich (which de- 
veloped a super-thick, bullet-proof tubeless tire for the 
armed forces in World War II) began making auto tires 
without tubes. The synthetic rubber lining keeps air 
from seeping out, and also helps seal the break in case 
of a puncture. A break in a tubeless tire never causes 
a blowout—only a slow escape of air. Recently three 
other tire makers began building tubeless tires. A 
dozen others are hungrily looking over the field. If 
enough tubeless tires are available, you may find them 
on some of the 1954-model automobiles as optional 
equipment. 


ENDQUOTE: Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, U. S. ambassa- 
dor to Italy, on her 50th birthday looked back over the 
half-century: “Fifty years ago women had only five 
choices of a career outside the home. They could be 
domestic servants, nurses, teachers, governesses, or 
seamstresses. We can thank two machines—the type- 
writer and sewing machine—for liberating women for 
today’s wide career opportunities.” 


INP photos 
@ ground-training class for jet crew men. At right, she clambers 
inte a jet, as a passenger. She does not fly jet planes—but 
she's engaged to marry one of the jet pilots in her squadron. 
Off duty, Lievtenant Bosone is an amateur song writer. 





Korean “Little Switch” 


An important new chapter in 
the bloody history of the Korean 
War opened this week. 

“Operation Little Switch”—the first 
exchange of prisoners since the war 
began—was scheduled to get under 
way. The prisoners to be exchanged, 
beginning April 20, were sick and 
wounded men. 

Under an agreement signed by the 
U. N. and the Communists, the U. N. 
was to hand over 5,100 North Ko- 
reans and 700 Chinese, at the rate of 
500 per day. The Communists were 
to turn over 600 disabled U. N. sol- 
diers, at the rate of 100 per day. 
These 600 include 120 Americans, 
450 South Koreans, 20 Britons, and 
10 other U. N. soldiers. 

These prisoners are among about 
132,000 North Koreans and Chinese 
held by the U. N., and about 13,000 
(including 3,198 Americans ) held by 


the Communists. 


“BIG SWITCH” 


The fate of the rest of these prison- 
ers would be at stake if the U. N. 
accepts the Communist request to 


Wide World photo 
Two of Europe’s tiniest monarchies, Bel- 
, gium and Luxembourg (which are already 
partners in a trade and economic union) 
were united by a new link this month. 
Prince Jean, 32, son and heir of Grand 
Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg, and 
Princess Josephine Charlotte, 25, sister 
of King Baudouin of Belgium, were mar- 
ried in @ ceremony attended by half a 
dozen monarchs and ex-monarchs and a 
couple of dozen other royal titlehold- 
ers. Photo shows Prince Jean and bride. 


World 


vad P 
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reopen full-scale armistice talks. 
These talks broke down last October 
because the Reds insisted that all 
prisoners be returned to their home- 
lands. The U. N. would not agree to 
this. Many North Koreans and Chi- 
nese held by the U. N. say they fear 
to return to their Communist-run 
homelands. 

Recently the Communists pro- 
posed that prisoners unwilling to go 
home be turned over to a “neutral 
state.” 

Before accepting this plan, which 
might make possible the “Big Switch” 
(exchange of all prisoners), the U. N. 
wanted to know more about two 
points: 

1—What did the Reds mean by a 
“neutral” nation? Did they mean a 
country such as India, which has 
not joined either side in the “cold 
war’—or a Soviet satellite state, such 
as Poland or Czechoslovakia? 

2—What would happen to prison- 
ers after they reached the “neutral” 
country? Would they stay there in- 
definitely? Would they be returned 


_to their homelands automatically 


after the war stopped? Would the 
Communists have the right to per- 
suade North Koreans and Chinese to 
return home? What kind of “persua- 
sion” would be used? 


Stone Age Plaster Faces 


An “art” that flourished 7,000 
years ago has come to light in 
the ancient city of Jericho. 

Seven human skulls, with lifelike 
features modeled in plaster, have 
been dug up by a British-American 
team of scientists. 

Prehistoric artists had given each 
skull a nose, mouth, chin, cheeks, 
and ears. The eyes were made of two 
pieces of shell. A slit between them 
represented the pupil of the eye. 

Such details as painted eyelashes 
and eyebrows and sculptured nos- 
trils were still clearly visible. On one 
skull the plaster remained distinctly 
pink (as originally dyed), but it had 
faded to tan on the other skulls. 


Jericho, one of the oldest cities in 
the world, is near the Dead Sea in 
what is now the Arab kingdom of 
Jordan. 

Miss Kathleen M. Kenyon, British 
scientist who supervised the work, 
described the skulls as “the most im- 
portant archaeological discovery in 
modern times.” The sculpture on the 
skulls, she said, was one of the earli- 
est known attempts at lifelike model- 
ing. 

The skulls were uncovered ten feet 
below the present surface of a tell. 
A “tell” is a layered mound created 
through the-ages as successive occu- 
pants of a site build on top of the 
debris left by the previous occupants. 

In the same layer where the skulls 
were found, the scientists uncovered 
stone axes, hoes, and other imple- 
ments. They had been polished and 
sharpened by grinding. With them, 
ancient men were able to prepare 
timber for houses and cultivate fields. 
These men had not yet learned to 
make pottery. 

The skulls are being shipped to 
England for examination by x-ray 
and for further study. Eventually, 
the best two will go on permanent 
exhibition at the Amman Museum in 
Jordan. The other skulls will be di- 
vided among British and American 
sponsors of the expedition. 


Woes of a Metropolis 


New York City plans to spend 
over 1'/2 billion dollars during 
the coming year—more than any 
other unit of government except 
the Federal Government itself. 

The City and New York State were 
feuding this month over where this 
huge sum was coming from. Mean- 
while, city employees threatened to 
strike because they feared jobs or 
pay raises were in danger from budg- 
et cuts in some departments. 

New York City contains more than 
half the people of New York State 
(8,000,000 out of 15,000,000). Most 
of the state’s income is from taxes on 
New York City businesses and resi- 
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JAPAN’S CROWN PRINCE 


e Prince Akihito (center in photo), 19- 
year-old heir to the throne, of Japan, 
got his first look at the United States 
and Canada this month. He is.on a 
world tour that will include attending 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth I 
of Britain June 2. In photo, Akihito is 
shown as he said good-bye to his 
parents, Emperor Hirohito and Em- 
press Nagako, before sailing from Ja 
pan, “I shall never forget the magnifi- 
cent sight of the Golden Gate Bridge,” 
he told reporters in San Francisco. He 
sailed from New York this week for Eu- 
rope, but will visit the U. S. next fall 


IND’ phote 





dents. The city budget is bigger than 
the state’s. Under our system of gov- 
ernment, cities get their powers from 
the state. governments. New York 
City operates under a charter from 
the state legislature. The state must 
give permission when the city wants 
to levy a new kind of tax, or to in- 
crease other taxes beyond a certain 
level. Membership in the state legis- 
lature is so arranged that the City of 
New York has 92 members and the 
rest of the state has 114. 

In most states which contain a 
large city, there is a good deal of 
bickering between lawmakers from 
rural areas and those from large 
cities. In New York, another source 
of trouble is that the city is under 
Democratic control, but Governor 
Thomas FE. Dewey and a majority of 
the state legislature are Republicans 

Most New York City people ride 
to work on city-owned transit lines: 
subways, elevated lines, buses 
t The transit service has been losing 
money steadily, and in increasing 
amounts, in recent years. A few years 
ago the subway fare was raised from 
5 cents a ride to 10 cents. The defi- 
cits, running into millions of dollars 
every year, kept piling up. 

This year the city asked for an in- 
crease in the state aid it receives 
(over $200,000,000). Permission to 
raise taxes was requested. 

Governor Dewey and the state 
legislature replied that the city 
would first have to give up the trans- 
it system and turn it over to a Transit 
\uthority. This would be a public 
corporation, independent of the city 
or state. It would have power to raise 
fares and take other steps to make 
the transit system pay its own way. 

The governor denounced the city 
administration as “inefficient and 


wasteful.” He urged the city to adopt 
the city manager form of govern- 
ment. More than 1,000 cities and 
towns have this type of local govern- 
ment. The elected city officials hire 
a city manager, who is a “business 
manager’ to run the details of city 
government. 


indians Demand Vermont 


Should Vermont be given back 
to the Indians? 

A force of 200 iroquois Indians 
from Canada staged a bloodless.inva- 
sion of Montpelier, Vermont's capi- 
tal, this month. They came to a 
public hearing on their claim to 
2.225.000 acres of ancient tribal hunt- 
ing grounds. 

The Iroquois say they want either 
the land—more than a third of the 
state—or its value in cash (about 
$1,200,000 ). 

The Indians gave up the lands 
many years ago. Mrs. Louise Poking 
Fire, wife of the chief of the Mohawk 
tribe, claims the Indians weren't paid 
for it. Lacking documents to prove 
their case, they rely on tribal legends 
passed down by word of mouth. 

Every now and then since 1798, 
the Indians have asked for these 
lands. The legislature usually listens 
politely, gives the Indians $100 and 
expenses, and expresses its good will. 
After this year’s hearing, the legisla- 
ture promised a “further study” of 
the Indian claim. 


SITTING BULL’S GRAVE 


An interstate controversy broke 
out over another Indian question. 
Sitting Bull, a Sioux Indian chief, 
helped plan the most one-sided vic- 
tory ever won by Indians against the 
U. S. Army. This was the wiping out 


of General George Custer’s 276 cav- 
alrymen in 1876 at the Battle of 
Little Big Horn. After his death in 
1890, Sitting Bull was buried near 
Fort Yates, N. D., on the Standing 
Rock Reservation, which is partly 
in North Dakota and partly in South 
Dakota. 

Recently some relatives of Sitting 
Bull demanded that his grave be 
moved to South Dakota, where he 
was born. One morning this month a 
group of South Dakotans dug up the 
bones of Sitting Bull and moved 
them to the South Dakota part of the 
reservation. While North Dakota 
protested, the South Dakotans filled 
the new grave with concrete and 
put a. guard nearby to prevent a 
“counter-invasion.” 


Trouble to the South 


Central America is torn by a 
new “family squabble.’’ 

Guatemala has decided to quit the 
Organization of Central American 
States. This organization consists of 
the five Central American republics— 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua. Its pur- 
pose is to promote cooperation 
among these small neighbor-nations. 

Guatemala accused other members 
of the Organization of supplying 
arms to Guatemalans who oppose the 
present government, which has been 
accused of pro-Communist sympa- 
thies. (See Mar. 18 issue.)~ 

Recently El Salvador proposed 
that Central America form a “united 
front” to stop Communist infiltration. 
Guatemala has criticized this as an 
attempt “to intervene in Guatemalan 
internal affairs.” But the Central 
American nations deny the charge 
that they aided enemies of the Guate- 
malan government. 


Mission to the Americas 


President Eisenhower is sending 
his brother on a good-will and 
fact-finding tour of Latin America. 

The President made the announce- 
ment on Pan American Day last 
week, at a meeting of the Council of 
the Organization of American States 
(see news pages, last week's issue). 

He said that his brother, Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, president of Penn- 
sylvania State College, will visit sev- 
eral Latin American nations to get 
information on economic and social 
conditions. Dr. Eisenhower is gen- 





erally considered one of the Presi- 
dent’s closest advisers. 

What's Behind It: During the Tru- 
man Administration, many Latin 
Americans complained that the U. S. 
was not paying enough attention to 
their countries. They pointed out 
that Latin America received only a 
small fraction of the U. S. aid sent to 
foreign countries. Will the new Ad- 
ministration make a greater effort 
to “woo” our Western Hemisphere 
neighbors? Assistant Secretary of 
State John M. Cabot is now touring 
Caribbean countries. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles has prom- 
ised that the U. S. will not neglect 


Latin America. 


Pan-American Tour 


A modern “epic of the high- 
way” ended happily this month 
for a group of adventurous Para- 
gvayans (see photo below). 


Nearly two years ago Ramon 


Echauri, his wife, and a friend, Al- 
bino Pino del Valle, decided to come 
to the United States. Their only 
transportation was a 1927-model 
Ford. The only language they knew 
was Spanish. They didn’t have much 
money and they didn’t know the 
way. But they built a sort of truck- 
body shelter over their car, packed 
a load of lace mantillas to sell to peo- 


ple along the way, and set out. That 
was on July 2, 1951. 

When they started across the 
Andes Mountains from Argentina to 
Chile they found there wasn’t even 
a road across the three-mile-high 
passes. They followed cart tracks and 
slept in the car at night. In Ecuador’s 
jungles the roads were so soft that 
they had to unload the car, push it 
up each hill, and then carry the bag- 
gage on their backs. In Colombia a 
burglar stole all the mantillas. So the 
men worked eight months to earn 
more money. While they were in 
Colombia, a son was born to the 
Echauris. Naturally, he was named 
Henry Ford Echauri. In the photo, 
he is sitting on his mother’s lap. Del 
Valle is behind the boy, and Ramon 
Echauri is at right. 

The trip almost ended in disaster 
at Atlanta, Ga., where their auto 


‘collided with a big car, but a garage 


owner took the Latin Americans into 
his own home and repaired the ma- 
chine without charge. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


“MIRACLE” JOB: Leonard W. Hall, 
52, of Long Island, N. Y., is the new 
Republican national chairman. A 
former Congressman and former 
Judge, he’s the 11th GOP chairman 
in 13 years. He succeeds C. Wesley 


Wide World photo 


HEMISPHERE ADVENTURE: This 1927 Ford carried these Paraguayans safely 
from Paraguay to New York (16,875 miles, 21 months, 31 flat tires). See story. 
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Roberts of Kansas (see news pages, 
Apr. 8 issue). Some observers say 
Hall’s job is to create a “political 
miracle”: holding the slim margin of 
Republican control in Congress. All 
Representatives and a third of the 
Senate will be elected in 1954, In 
“mid-term” Congressional elections 
the party in power has almost always 
lost seats. 


COUNTING SAM’S CASH: When 
the Eisenhower Administration took 
office, records showed that Uncle 
Sam had $30,442,415,518.70 on hand. 
About 370 Treasury Department em- 
ployees were assigned to check up 
on this. (See news pages, Feb. 18 
issue.) They found that our hoard of 
gold and silver was all there, to the 
penny: $25,190,489,899.31. The re- 
maining 5% billions consisted of bank 
deposits, coins, and paper money. 
Here the auditors found a few things 
wrong. They turned up $117.41 
worth of checks that had been cashed 
and later were discovered to be 
forged. Another $36.71 couldn't be 
accounted for at all and the Treas- 
ury employees had to make it good. 


HOGAN'S BEST: Little Ben Hogan, 
“comeback king” of golf (in 1949 he 
lay near death after an auto smash- 
up), last week wrote the brightest 
page in his brilliant book of records. 
He won the “Masters” tourney, the 
most important U. S. golfing event 
except the national open, with a rec- 
ord low score of 274—14 under par, 
and five better than his nearest com- 
petitor. Meanwhile, another great 
golfer faced her toughest contest. 
Mildred (Babe) Zaharias, perhaps 
the greatest woman athlete of all 
time, faced a serious operation which 


may end her sports career. 
a Z 


dw ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Identify: Milton Eisenhower, Leo- 
nard W. Hall, Thomas E. Dewey, Ben 
Hogan. 

2. Where was each of these happen- 
ing this month? 

Operation Little Switch 

Indians claiming a third of a state 





A state trying to get transit lines away 
from big city’s control _.. =. 

A “Red-dyed” government quitting 
an international organization 

7,000-year-old plaster faces coming 


to light 











Machines on the March 


A Picture Story of the Farming Revolution 








NOT FOR ME, BROTHER 
DON'T YOU KNOW IRON 
POISONS THE SOIL? 
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megan se rope g some Amer- 
dies of Egyptians 6,000 icans said. Early inventors developed the all-iron 
hitched his wooden plow to a plow—faster-working, longer-lasting. But farmers, by 


most other tasks he toiled tradition, are suspicious of change. It took years 
i before Americans generally adopted metal plows. 





























A Virginian named Cyrus A invented 
a mechanical reaper in 1831. Drawn ot a horse 


invented by Eli Whitney (1793). The 
team, it cut grain much faster than the hardest- 


gin's metal teeth separated seeds from cotton much 
fingers could. It enabled the working farmer with the sharpest scythe. 


vastly increase cotton output in 1800s. Thanks to the reaper, U.S. grain output soared. 
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Bacause of his a Tend | hie improved seeds, need, and provides surplus Ns po 
our industries, too. Thanks to his machinery, the 


fertilizers, insecticides, and stock-raising methods), 
the U.S. farmer of today produces at least 15 times | American farmer no longer lives a life of sun-up to 


more in a year than his counterpart could a century = sun-down drudgery, as he did back in “ae 
ago. Our farm population produces all the food we before the great revolution in farming! 





























in the 19th century for U.S. farm teams to pull— 
drills for planting seed; cultivators for turning the 
earth; binders for tying grain; mowers for cutting 
hay; revolving rakes for harvesting it. All saved 
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time, work, and boosted production. With their 
machines, 


new U.S. farmers in 1860 raised crops 
that would have taken the whole labor force of the 





| nation to harvest by hand methods. But even bigger 
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The age of power was at hand. Engine power was 
replacing human and anima! muscles. First came 
farm machines powered by steam engines. But the 
new era didn't get underway on a big scale in the U.S. 








The gasoline-driven tractor came in—and the 
horse and mule went out. The tractor worked faster 
harder than old Dobbin could. Today, the U.S. 
4,500,000 farm tractors. Since 1918, the num- 
of U.S. horses has fallen by two thirds. 








until the advent of the gasoline engine (about 1900). 




















crap, okt Hissba faster, Aonatican farms now use twice 
as much mechanical and electrical horsepower as 











SCIENCE— 


The Farmer’s Friend 


ERRY Forbes’ farm has belonged 
to his family since 1725. That's 
vhen his great-great-great-great- 

grandfather first cleared and cropped 
the ground. In those days it took Mr 
Forbes, his three sons, and a hired 
nan all their time to farm 50 acres 

Today Jerry farms 225 acres and 
Joes it by himself. He keeps a herd 
if 30 cows and grows the crops to 
feed them. He has two 25-acre apple 
orchards, a 25-acre plot of hard- 
woods, and a one-acre family garden, 
100 chickens, and some pigs. 

How does he manage to do so 
much more than his ancestor could? 
Jerry uses the inventions and know- 
how which modern science has given 
him. 

Jerry's story is that of millions of 
U. §. farmers. Science has changed 
agriculture more in the past 75 years 
than it had changed in the previous 
75 centuries. It has made farming 
more and more efficient. The result is 
that fewer and fewer farm workers 
are feeding more and more people 
every year. 

Let’s look at some figures. In 1910, 
nearly 92 million people lived in the 
U. S.; more than 32 million of them 
lived on farms. By 1930 there were 
122 million people in the U. S.; only 
30 million of them lived on farms. 
And by 1952, the U. S. population 
was 158 million; but the number of 
people living on farms had dropped 
to below .25 million. 


Each farmer helped feed and clothe 4.7 people 


In 1910 one farm worker produced 
enough food for eight people. In 
1930 he produced enough food for_11 
people. Today he’s producing enough 
food for 16 Americans. And we have 
plenty left over to send to our hungry 
friends abroad. 

How can farmers produce so much 
more food with so many fewer 
workers? 

Well, in the first place, they make 
better use of the soil. In the old days, 
farmers grew the same crop on the 
same ground year after year. This 
the soil out. Now they rotate 
A farmer knows that a certain 
crop takes certain minerals and 
“foods” from the soil; it puts others 
in. So he plants that crop one year. 
The next year he plants a crop which 
makes use of the “foods” put in by 
the first crop and which replaces the 
foods” taken out. 

Irrigation projects have converted 
dry, useless ground into fertile ‘farm 
land. Flood contro] schemes keep 
many of our huge rivers from over- 
flowing their banks and ruining mil- 
lions of acres of crops as they used 
to. Modern methods of plowing pro- 
tect rich topsoil against being blown 
away by wind or washed away by 
rain. 

New wonder chemicals help, too. 
Krilium, for example, changes the 
make-up of soil, turning once barren 
soil into fertile land. Chemical ferti- 
lizers build rich soil. 
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Chemical sprays fight crop-de 
stroying insects. Insects used to ruin 
many of our crops, such as potatoes 
Now farmers spray DDT over their 
potato fields, kill the insects, and har 
vest twice as many potatoes. Experts 
say these sprays have increased ou: 
harvests by about 10 per cent. 

Another of science’s gifts to the 
farmer is the machine. He used to 
have horses pulling his plow. Today 
a tractor does it, and much faster. He 
used to gather his harvest by hand. 
Today he’s got a baler to gather hi: 
hay, a combine to cut and thresh his 
wheat. And he’s got special picking 
machines for potatoes, apples, sugar 
beets, cotton, and many other crops 


BETTER ANIMALS AND CROPS 

Scientific research has improved 
the animals themselves. By special 
breeding methods, scientists have 
produced cows which yield more 
milk, pigs and steers which give 
more meat, hens which lay more 
eggs, and sheep which grow more 
vool, Changes in the feed we give 
our animals make them grow faster. 
Better feeding has made our farm 
animals healthier and more produc- 
tive. 

Breeding experiments have im- 
proved our crops. Hybrid corn is a 
good example. It is made by mixing 
two special strains of corn. Using 
this improved type of corn, farmers 
have increased our corn crop by 
about 30 per cent. 

Science helps the U, S. farmer pro- 
duce more and better food. And we 
are sharing that knowledge with oth- 
ers. Teams of U. S. farm experts are 
at work in many other countries. 
They are teaching U. S. know-how to 
farmers who eke out a living by the 
very same methods their ancestors 
used. 
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Illustration from Steelways Magazine 


Each farmer helps feed and clothe 15.6 people 





Ioternational Hervester ( 
Stake-body truck with pick-up attachment is useful for load- 
ing and carrying cattle from the farm to the stockyards. 
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U. 8. Bureau of Heclamation 
Donald Dunn, Korean veteran of Moses Lake, Wash., in Colum- 
bia Basin irrigation project, loads potatoes on truck. About 
89% of nation’s farm products are moved to market by trucks. 


Getting the 
Stuff to Market 


UTOMOTIVE trucks are the most important means of 
transportation to the farmer. A hundred years ago 
cattlemen used to drive their herds “on the hoof” to 
markets scores of miles distant. This was not only slow, 
but costly too, because the animals lost considerable 
weight on the way. 

Today the farmer can move his herd, his crops, and his 
poultry rapidly by truck. Trucks not only take his prod- 
ucts to market; they do many hauling chores around the 
farm, and bring all the supplies he needs to maintain and 
operate his farm. Because of this the American farmer 
has been able to raise more crops and larger herds, so 
that he can supply more people with the food they need. 

Refrigerated trucks supply us with fresh fruits and 
vegetables, meat and fish, the year around. Tank trucks 
transport milk, as well as gasoline, oil, and liquid chem- 
icals. 

The nation’s 8,600,000 trucks move 89% of all farm 
products to market. In one state, Indiana, with 166,627 
farms, there are nearly 60,000 trucks on farms, as well as 
154,000 tractors and 159,000 passenger cars. 

Highway transportation today is second only, to agricul- 
ture in the number of people employed. It brings Ameri- ont eee 
ca's food to our tables quickly, steadily, and with a mini- Indianapolis commission company uses this big Diesel truck 
mum of waste and spoilage. and trailer to carry fruit and vegetables to neighboring states. 


U. B. Rubber photo 
Many farmers today install their own filling station equip- 
ment to service their tractors and trucks with gasoline. 





National Health Champions: Ten Bive-Ribben 
Winners at Pour-H Club Congress, Chicago 


Farm Youth —H.S_A. 


T'S it like to live on a farm?” 
That’s a question a citybred 
youth sometimes asks as he rides 


through the rural U.S., reads about 
county fairs and stock judging shows, 
or listens to hillbilly tunes like “Turkey 


in the Straw” and “Red River Valley.” 

Many city youths have but a hazy 
picture of farm life. It goes something 
like this—rising before the crack of 
dawn, washing in ice-cold water 
pumped from a well, eating corn-meal 
mush or hominy grits for breakfast, 
studying outmoded textbooks in one- 
room schools, using sooty kerosene 
lamps for light at night, doing endless 
back-breaking chores. 

On a few U. S. farms, life still fits a 
picture like this. But on most of them, 
it’s entirely different. The U. S. farm— 
and the U. S. farm family—have “gone 
modern” in a big way. 


Farm Life Has Changed 


New inventions have transformed the 
farm in the past fifty years—the auto- 
mobile and the truck, providing quick, 
easy transportation; the radio, bringing 
news from all over the nation; farm 
machinery, taking much of the drudgery 
out of farming; electricity, for lighting, 
washing, home freezing; the telephone, 
for speedy delivery of messages. Today, 
many a farm family, like many a city 
one, takes most of the “comforts of 
home” fer granted. 

About one in every five youths in the 
U. S. lives on a farm. What sort of life 
does a farm teen-ager lead? 

It’s a healthy life—with plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine, and hearty food 
(Ever eaten a tomato or an ear of corn 
just off the stalk?) The average farm 
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family raises two thirds of its food from 
its own acres. Many farm homes have 
freezers, where large quantities of 
home-grown food are stored for use 
when needed. In general, farm youths 
eat better than city youths. 

But teen-agers on farms usually work 
harder than those in the city. Every 
farm has dozens of chores that still need 
to be done—machinery to repair, a field 
to be plowed, hogs to be fed, eggs to 
be gathered. Often, farm boys or girls 
must pitch in alongside their fathers 
and mothers on a farming task. 

Schooling takes up a big part of a 
farm teen-ager’s life. Like his city cousin, 
he attends grade and high schools—often 
in large, modern buildings that serve a 
whole county or a “consolidated dis- 
trict.” Along with the usual subjects, he 
takes courses in “vocational agricul- 
ture,” (provided through Federal Gov- 
ernment funds). After graduation, he 
may go to his state’s agricultural college 
(made possible by an act of Congress 
passed in 1862). 

Today’s farm youth realizes that it 
takes a lot of “know-how” to be a pros- 
perous farmer. 


FFA and Four-H 


Often, he’s a businessman himself— 
thanks to farm youth organizations like 
FFA and Four-H. Nearly all farm boys 
who attend high school classes in voca- 
tional agriculture belong to the FFA— 
Future Farmers of America. More than 
2,000,000 farmr boys and girls belong 
to Four-H Clubs, where they pledge 
“Head, Heart, Hands, and Health” to 
the service of their community and 
country. 


Both FFA and Four-H offer expert 


advice—and often loans—to ‘help teen- 
agers go into farming “on their own.” 
A member usually starts with a pig for 
fattening or breeding, a pen of chickens 
to raise as broilers, or perhaps a few 
acres in crops. Through their own “busi- 
nesses,” in one recent year, Four-H 
members grew 600,000 acres of food 
crops, more than a million head of 
livestock, and 9,000,000 chickens. 

These projects pay off in money. For 
example, 52 members of the Rugby, 
(N. D.) FFA chapter earned more than 
$80,000 from farming in 1951—while 
still in high school! With money earned, 
members pay back FFA and Four-H 
loans, and often invest in more farming 
projects. 

The projects also pay off in “know- 
how.” Ask Cledith Rowe, 14, of Gullett, 
Kentucky. He learned scientific corn- 
raising through Four-H. Then he went 
on to win the 1951 national Corn 
Derby, in competition with the best 
corn farmers in the country. To win, 
young Rowe produced 233.2 bushels of 
corn from a single acre—six times the 
average U. S. yield! 

The farm youth is a good citizen, too. 
He joins in FFA and Four-H projects 
to promote conservation, -spread the 
word on farm safety, eliminate rats and 
other health hazards. In Ohio alone, in 
one year, Future Farmers planted more 
than 100,000 trees for reforestation. 

There's plenty of fun in FFA and 
Four-H. These clubs sponsor “good 
times—country style” for boys and girls 
—community sings, taffy pulls, corn- 
husking bees, barn dances, rodeos, box- 
lunch suppers, summer hay rides and 
winter sleigh rides. 

When they grow-up, some farm 
youths leave to go to work in the city. 
But many more stick with farming—as 
inheritors of the family farm, skilled 
tenants cultivating rented land, or man- 
agers of farms owned by others; execu- 
tives in farming organizations; scien- 
tists, specialists, and teachers with the 
U. S. Government Agencies or private 
organizations. They've seen by their 
own experience that life on the farm 
can be better and more comfortable 
than it was in their grandparents’ day. 
They've chosen farming as an important 
and worth-while career. 

Wheeler McMillen, editor of Farm 
Journal, recently told U. S. farmers: 
“Seek as never before the new know]- 
edge that will cut deeply into the cost 
of production and make our agricultural 
abundance available to more and more 
people.” 

His words spell “adventure ahead” 
for farm teen-agers in the U. S. today. 





TODAY'S 


Department of Agriculture 
HARDWORKING: Hay-hoisting is one of the 1,001 different 
chores done by U. S. teen-agers on the family farm. This 
New Jersey boy shows how to swing a pitchfork at haying 
time. It's hot, heavy work—but good for the muscles! 


Farm Security Agency 
CIVIC-MINDED: That's “Farmer Brown”. in the chair. He's 
being “tried” for bad farming methods in this skit staged 
by Four-H Club boys of Eufaula, Okla., to promote scientific 
farming. Another “good-citizen” project by U. S. farm youth! 


Westinghouse 
INVENTIVE: This model farm, designed for safety by 
Jimmie Sutherland, 15-year-old Missouri farm boy, won top 
prize in a national Better Farming Methods contest. Youth 
is “up front” in campaigns to improve U. S. agriculture. 


Dearborn Motor: 
ALERT: Farm boy from lilinois carries ovt a chemical ex- 
periment in high school lab as part of his “vo-ag” (voca- 
tional agriculture) course. About 350,000 “vo-ag” students 
belong to Future Farmers of America, a nation@! youth group. 


New Haven Railroa: 
FUN-LOVING: It’s “scramble-time” for competitors at this 
old-fashioned “corn-husking bee” in Connecticut. The evening 
ended with square-dancing. Farm youth, who live far from 
city amusements, often get together and “make their own fun.” 


Wide World 
PRODUCTIVE: Meet Lois Mae Hamm, 15-year-old Nebraskc 
farm girl, and her steer, “Cupid,” winner of blue ribbon 
the National Western Livestock Show. Lois is one of man 
U. S. teen-agers who raise their own livestock and crops 





There are three members of the team - the Farmer — and Science, and Industry. 
Together, they provide abiindant food and fibre at the lowest possible cost to the 
American family. 

Science is the partner that contributes improved seeds, balanced fertilizers, 
mechanical equipment and agricultural chemicals. This is only a part of the great 


service Science renders to Agriculture. 
Industry, in turn, provides the machines and services for the maximum effi- 


ciency and economy on the farm. 

In industry, United States Rubber Company has pioneered in the scientific 
development of products for the farm. Today “U. S.” makes over 500 items for the 
farmer and his family..How many of these products can you identify in the picture, 
before you check the list below? The numbers are keyed to the product. 
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1—Sprayer equip with U. S. Royal Rib Im- 
plement Tires and U. 8S, Matchless Spray Hose. 
The men are wearing U. 8. Rayneter protective 
clothing while spraying Phygon XL, a fungicide, 
and Aramite, a miticide. The pick-up baler in 
hay field has U. S. Royal Implement Tires and 
Draper Belts. 2—Farmer’s wife wearing U. S. 
Rudiyarn gingham dress. Her shoes are U. 8S. 
Kedettes. Lawn furniture is upholstered in U. S. 
Naugahyde. 3—Home has U. 8. Electrical Wires 
and Cables, U. S. Koylon Mattresses, Pillows. and 


Cushions, U. 8S. Mats and Ke A Underlay, Asbes- 
ton Ironing Board Cover, U. 8. Household Gloves 
and Satusply table and aay coverings. Growth 
of lawn is controlled by MH-40, a U. S. agricul- 
tural chemical. Around house is U. S. Reyalite 
Garden Hose, bike with U. S. Roya! Chain Tires, 
ear with U. S. Royal Air Ride Tires. 4—Swim- 
mers wear U. 8S. Howland Swim Cap, U. 8. Bath- 
ing Shoes, suits made with U. S. Lastex. Ball- 
players wear U. S. Keda shoes. S—Highway is 
paved with U. 8. Surfa-Sealz for longer wear. 


Truck has U. 8S. Royal Fleetmaster Tires. Road- 
side grass controlled by MH-40. @—Tractor in 
cornfield has U. 8S. Royal Tri-Rib and Grip- 
master Tires, plus U. S. Torsional Spring Seat. 
Corn seed has been treated with Spergon seed 
protectant. Wild onions in pasture are controlled 
by MH-40. J%—Tomatoes sprayed with Phygon 
XL fungicide. Onions and potatoes treated with 
MH-40 to prevent sprouting during storage. 
Weeds in vine crops controlled by Alanap-1 
chemical. @—Chicken brooders heated by Uskon 





The 4-H Club boy and girl in the dairy paddock look over 2 high-produc- 
ing cows. The F.F.A. (Future Farmers of America) boy in the opposite 
paddock is inspecting his future herd. 

United States Rubber Company fosters the growth of future gen- 
erations of progressive farmers — by supporting rural youth educational 
programs of the 4-H and the F.F.A. It is also the donor of the 4-H 
National Recreation and Rural Arts Awards Program. 


electrical heating unit. Chicken mites controlled 
by Aramite. Egg cart has ires. In all 
farm buildings are U. S. Electrical Wires and 
Cables. @—Man leaving milk house (left) has 
U.S. Royal Boots, U. 8. Rubber Apron. In dairy 
barn are feed cart with U. 8S. Tires, and U. 8. 
Rainbow Creamery Hose, rubber milking ma- 
chine parts, U. S. Matchless Fire Hose, U. 8 
Giant.Conveyor Belting. Manure spreader at 
right has U. S. Royal Ground Drive Tires. 10— 
Pick-up truck with U. S. Royal Master Grip 


Tires. Stock truck with U. S. Royal Fleetway 
Tires. U. S. Royal Gasoline Hose on pump. In 
farm shop are U. 8S. Royalite Grinding Wheels, 
U. 8S. Peerless Transmission Belts, corn husker 
rolls, U. 8. Security Friction Tape, Rainbow V- 
Belts and other items. 11—Sugar beet seed 
treated with Phygon seed protectant. The ma- 
ture beets are sprayed with MH-40 to prevent 
sprouting during storage. 


(Italicized names are registered trademarks.) 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N.Y. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 


AUTOMATIC CHOW LINE 
FOR COWS 


Bossy has it good at Farmer Chernoff’s 
New York dairy farm. She eats at a 
“cafeteria.’’ Come meal time, a G-E 
motor starts a moving lunch 

counter, and a silage unloader serves 
the meal. After‘dinner the whole 

works stops, and Bossy takes a nap. Of 
course, Farmer Chernoff uses electricity 
in other ways on his farm, too. His 
electric bill? $12. “‘How many hired 
hands can you get for that?’ 

he wants to know. 


* +00 HIGH ON THAT LAST F 


FLIES 10 MILES UP...AND 
NEVER LEAVES THE GROUND 


G-E plane engineers have a new high-altitude 
test chamber for trying out equipment under make- 
believe flying conditions. Fuel pumps for jets 
can be “‘flown”’ to.60,000 feet at climb rates of 
over 20,000 feet per minute, and at angles 
as steep as 60°. Observation ports let engineers 


peer inside and study flight conditions. 
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BIDDIES LAY BEST TO BACH 


A California chicken rancher has taken to 
throwing musical hen parties. He pipes recorded 
music to his 12,000 chickens over ten General 
Electric loudspeakers. The hens love it, 

says Farmer Moomaw, and they lay more eggs. 
He claims the audience prefers Bach to boogie, 
and they get restless when the concert is over. 
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Meet Dr. Roberts, 


Who Keeps Animals. Healthy 


i le 


OUNG and robust, Dr. Harold D. B. Roberts was full of 

energy after a 5,000-mile swing around the country by 
train and plane. I called on him at his Eaton Laboratories 
office in Norwich, N. Y. He had been visiting othé? doctors 
to talk about better health for their patients. Who were 
their patients? Cows, horses, pigs, chickens and turkeys. 

Dr. Roberts belongs to an important and growing pro- 
fession. He is a veterinarian, with the degree of V.M.D.— 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine—from the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. We were going to 
visit a farm on the “New York milkshed” and see what is 
being done for the health of the cows that supply millions 
of city dwellers with milk. 

As we drove off, the doctor gave me a question-and- 
answer primer on his job. The modern veterinarian does 
many different things. For example, Dr. Roberts arranges 
for the testing of new drugs for animal diseases. On his 
recent trip he visited several of the nation’s 17 veterinary 
colleges, to check up on the latest research in their field. 

A few years ago Dr. Roberts practiced in Newark, Dela- 
ware. Many fine saddle and race horses are bred in that 
neighborhood, and most of his work was with horses. Vet- 
erinary medicine has specialties, just as human medicine 
does. Surgeons operate on animals. Obstetricians deliver 
calves and colts. The corn belt has specialists in hog dis- 
eases and the western range in those of sheep. There are 
veterinarians who advise poultrymen, others who supervise 
meat inspection, ‘test cattle for tuberculosis, or work in state 
or Federal health programs. 

“What are the opportunities for girls in veterinary medi- 
cine?” 

“Better all the time,” Dr. Roberts replied. “There were no 
girls at all in my class at veterinary college. Now there are 
five or six. Women often take up small animal practice— 
cats and dogs. I know some who are very good with large 
animals too. But they need powerful muscles.” 

We stopped to pick up Dr. Maynard H. Mires, a prac- 
ticing veterinarian in Chenango County for 29 years. Wind- 
ing around the hills, we reached the farm of Roy Collins 
near Smyrna, New York. 

Mr. Collins, a tall man in high rubber boots, his face red 
from the wind, greeted us. The pasture was still wet, so 
the cows were bedded in the big red barn, munching hay. 
Most of them were black-and-white Holsteins. 

“Dairymen don’t have a leisurely life. They get up at 4 a.m. 
for milking, and they have féw vacations. Hired men are 
hard to get, so they use milking machines, corn-cutters, 
balers, and other labor-saving equipment. Mr. Collins’ 
nephews help with the milking. 












Photo by Biliott, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dr. Harold Roberts, veterinary scien- 
tist, checks a rabbit friend for disease. 


Air-conditioning fans hummed in the barn. A cooler held 
the big cans of milk. An alarm system was ready to start 
bells and sirens going at the first sign of fire. The cows are 
worth protecting. Mr. Collins’ herd of 50 is valued at about 
$15,000. To keep the herd healthy, Mr. Collins calls in the 
veterinarian regularly. 

Each cow receives a yearly physical check-up and pro- 
tective vaccinations. She enjoys a balanced diet with just 
the right amount of all the basic foods a cow needs. The 
veterinarian works out these scientific rations v ith the dairy- 
man. He checks milking procedures to see that they are 
scrupulously sanitary. This is part of the never-ending war 
against infection. One disease, called mastitis, can cause 
heavy loss of milk. 

A hurry call may go out to the veterinarian to treat “foot 
rot” or to spray for itch. A cow with labored breathing and 
poor appetite may have pneumonia. If so, treatment with 
penicillin starts right away. The chances are the cow will 
be all right in a couple of days. Dairy cows, specially bred 
for milk production, are high-strung and easily upset. 

We stopped at Dr. Roberts’ own farm, which he runs as 
a hobby for relaxation. Farming is in his blood, and he 
spends, as much time at it as his busy duties permit. He is 
married and has two sons—David, 4, and Todd, 9 months 
old. He grew up on a Pennsylvania farm and came by his 
interest in animal health early. 

Before students enroll at veterinary college, they take at 
least two years, sometimes three or four, of pre-professional 
college work. The veterinary course itself requires four years. 
The first two are devoted to classroom and laboratory work 
in such sciences as chemistry, anatomy, and bacteriology. 
In the third and fourth years, students accompany thei: 
teachers on walking “clinics” to farms and work in the 
college hospital. The hospital has wards for cats and dogs 
as well as for larger animals, gleaming white operating rooms 
and Jaboratories, as clean as any human hospital. 

It is a proud day when the young veterinarian graduates 
with his degree and the privilege of joining the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. A trained scientist, one of 
16,000 in the United States, with rich opportunities for 
service and satisfaction, he is far removed from the old 
fashioned “horse doctor.” 

“The nation’s present food production could not be 
maintained without veterinary medicine,” said Dr. Roberts 


as we parted. “Veterinarians are combating diseases that 
used to take heavy toll of young pigs and stunted chickens 
before they developed into broilers.” 
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These trucks take America’s farm products to market 
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In the past thirty years, trucks have revolu- 
tionized the American farmer’s method of selling 
his crops. A truck comes right to his door and 
picks up his grain, livestock, soybeans and other 
commodities. Or he uses his own farm truck to 
take these items to grain elevator, stockyards or 
processing plant. The trucks shown above all 
TAKE the farmer’s crops to the primary market 
~—but then another truck takes over. And it’s this 





second truck—it’s an inter-city truck—that has 
MADE the market for many farm crops, or ex- 
panded the existing markets for them beyond the 
dreams of most farmers thirty, fifteen or even 
ten short years ago. 

Three-fourths of the food on America’s tables ar- 
rives there in a form different from the form in 
which it left the farm! It’s frozen, or canned, or 
processed and packaged—and it gets to the local 


QU’ American Trucking Industry 





oing-to-market can you identify? 


These trucks make or expand the market for farm products 
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grocery store by truck. Inter-city trucks, with their 
flexible schedules and delivery-direct-to-the-cus- 
tomer, help local merchants of food, clothing, build- 
ing materials, household furnishings— practically 
everything your family buys—to sell fresh gtocks 
ef a wide variety of goods at low prices. This 
bigger selection of fresher merchandise ha3 caused 
consumer buying to skyrocket. More people than 
ever before are buying frozen foods, cotton cloth- 


ing, shoes, corn products, woolens and packaged 
foods—and the farmer is selling more crops to 
keep up with the demand! 

Working with and for the farmer, the trucking 
industry has given him new markets, wider oppor- 
tunity, greater freedom to sell where and to whom 
he chooses. As you identify the trucks shown here, 
you'll see how vital and happy a combination this 
partnership is. . 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D.C. 
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They 
“Bring ’em Back Alive’’ 


The Story of Uncle Sam‘s Plant Explorers 


NTERPLANETARY exploration—out- 
side your TV screen—is still in the 
remote and uncertain future. But an 
other kind of exploration—here on ow 
own planet—is an every-day reality. 

Scientific horticulturalists today en- 
gage in exploits every bit as exciting as 
those of Captain Video—though few 
know their names. 

These men are the plant explorers 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
They range the world, sometimes at the 
risk of their lives, to hunt for new and 
better plants. Their “quarry” is used to 
improve America’s farms and gardens. 

Like circus big-game hunters, they 
“bring “em back alive.” In fifty years 
these men have brought to the United 
States more than 200,000 live varieties 
and strains of fruits, vegetables, grains, 
grasses, trees, and ornamental plants 


Our Crops Are immigrants 


It is a little-known fact that all the 
major crops grown in our country are 
of foreign origin. Corn and’ tobacco 
were brought north by Indians from 
South America. Our hay and cereal 
crops were brought in by the pioneer 
settlers from Europe. Rice and sugar 
cane, of course, came from tropical re- 
gions. Other new crops are being intro- 
* duced constantly. 

During the past half century, agricul- 
tural production in the United States 
has doubled. Much of the credit is due 
to the unheralded work of the plant 
hunters. 


This article is based in part on material 
published in Nature Magazine, January 
1953, 


The plant hunters wear no badges, 
but they are, in a sense, G-men. They 
work for our Government—the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Division of Plant 
Exploration and Introduction (known 
as “PEI”). 

Uncle Sam’s organized program of 
plant hunting began modestly in 1898. 
Today, the headquarters of PEI is in a 
handsome building in Beltsville, Mary- 
land. Packets of seeds, burlap-wrapped 
roots, and crated plants reach this build- 
ing every day fronr the far corners of 
the earth—from Iran and Peru and 
Kenyazand Thailand. The plant samples 
are transported by pack mule, ship, and 
plane, by mail or diplomatic pouch. 

Most of the specimens are secured 
from foreign countries by purchase or 
exchange. But many others are the ex- 
clusive “finds” of PEI plant hunters on 
their expeditions to the remote regions 
of the world. 

At the turn of the century, the rav- 
ages of the boll weevil were ruining our 
cotton crops. Uncle Sam decided to dis- 
patch two plant explorers—Guy N. Col- 
lins and James K. Kempton—to Centra] 
America to find a better variety of cot- 
ton. 

They were gone for 18 mionths. Final- 
ly, in the sun-baked cottonfields of 
southern Mexico, they found a native 
variety of cotton known as acalc—a big- 
bolled, drought-resistant plant with a 
fine, long fiber, less attractive to the boll 
weevil, 

The plant explorers brought back a 
few seeds of acala. They proved an in- 
stant success. Today, the acala crop in 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico 
brings in a half-billion dollars a year. 


JUNGLE HAZARDS — Pioneer plant ex- 
plorer, Dr. David Fairchild, leads expedi- 
tion via dugout canoe and river, the only 
road to the tropical vegetation in 
the interior of a West Indian island. 


Incidentally, the cost of the Collins- 
Kempton expedition was only about 
$25,000! 

In 1913, three plant explorers discov- 
ered in Brazil the strain of the navel 
orange. Today, it forms the backbone 
of the $128,000,000-a-year California 
citrus industry. 


Avocados and Soybeans 


Another plant hunter—F. Wilson Po- 
pence—went on an expedition to the 
West Indies shortly after the First 
World War. He “brought back alive” 
from there a little-known tropical fruit. 
Today, it is a highly important cash 
crop in Florida and California. The 
fruit? You can buy it at your corner 
grocer’s—it’s the avocado. 

Perhaps the biggest “bonanza” was 
the introduction of the soybean to this 
country. An expedition into Japan and 
northern China in the late 1920s by a 
veteran plant hunter, W. J. Morse, and 
a father-son team named Dorsett has 
paid off handsomely. They brought 
back seeds of the soybean plant, which 
are today grown on more than 14,000.- 
000 acres in the United States. 


Chinese coolie harvests soybeans in 
Manchuria, where U. S. plant explor- 
ers found seeds of plant now impor- 
tant food and oil crop for America. 
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The raising of soybeans has become— 
believe it or not—a billion-dollar-a-year 
industry in this country! Soybeans pro- 
vide essential raw materials for more 

than 400 manufactured products, such 
|! as paints, plastics, oils, printing inks, 
adhesives, soaps. 

Because so many of our vegetables 
and crops originated in Turkey, that 
country has been nicknamed by scien- 
tists “the original Garden of Eden.” 
Whenever a plant explorer visits Tur- 
key, he is usually instructed to pick up 

“everything in sight.” 
Such a “blank check” was given in 
1949 to plant hunter Jack Harland. And 
among the numerous plant specimens 
he brought back from an expedition to 
Turkey was a prize find—a celery spe- 
cies of outstanding quality. This species 
has a large, firm stock and superior fla- 
f vor. Tests have since shown that it is the 
finest celery ever grown in this country. 
Here are some other plant varieties 
that have been successfully transplanted 
to American soil: Tung nuts from 
China, dates from Africa, Federation 
wheat from Australia, Victoria oats from 
’ Uruguay, ladino from Italy, lespedeza 
from Korea, the mangosteen from Su- 
matra. 




















Fodder for Livestock 


If you are city-bred, you are prob- 
ibly> unfamiliar with such strange 
sounding terms as “ladino” and “lespe- 
deza.” They are important forage crops. 
Fed to our livestock, they eventually 
mean more meat, milk, and butter for 
and other U. S. consumers. The 





you 





U.S. Department of Agriculture 








mangosteen is a delicious tropical fruit. 

The quest for new plants goes on 
continuously. One party of plant hunt- 
ers is now in Mexico searching for 
plants that might yield cortisone (the 
drug that relieves arthritic pains). An- 
other party is in Turkey looking .for 
wind- and water-resistant forage plants 
which could be grown in our Rocky 
Mountain States. 

Some day the plant scientists hope to 
hunt down a plant which will yield new 
drugs to fight heart ailments. No one 
knows where to look for that one. “For 
all we know,” said one scientist, “it may 
be growing in our own backyard.” 

Plant exploration is by no means a 
one-way proposition. Other countries 
have helped us, and we are continually 
helping them. 















Korea is a battleground now, but once it was green with crops. Here W. J. Morse, 
U. 5. plant explorer, found lespedeza seedlings at Government Experiment Station, 


To help nations “borrow” plints from 
each other, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations has 
come up with a unique solution. It has 
compiled a sort of seed catalogue to end 
all seed catalogues. 

It is a world-wide plant index, called 
the “World Catalogue of Genetic 
Stocks.” It is kept at FAO headquarters 
in Washington, and contains informa 
tion, gathered from member countries, 
on all varieties of plants. Through FAO, 
other countries, as well as the U.S.A.., 
exchange plant samples with one .an 
other. 

In 1951, alone, our Government sent 
11,250 plant strains and plantings to no 
fewer than 76 countries! In the free 
world, at any rate, science knows no 
frontiers. 
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a Pay Head 


Q. When you 
take a girl from 
another town to 
your school prom, 
are you supposed 
to dance with her 
all evening? 


A. No, sir! All 

girls like a “whirl” 

at a dance, and a 

“whirl” consists of 

as many partners 

as possible. So the more partners you 

provide for your date, the more starry- 

eyed she'll feel* about having gone to 

your prom—with you! Here's the tech- 
nique: 

Before the prom (or at least before 
dancing begins) arrange to exchange 
dances with some of your pals who are 
also going—the more the merrier! When 
you know you can count on them, and 
they on you, it should be easy to keep 
an eye ouft for each other on the dance 
floor, make any needed introductions, 


and switch partners—casually and ex- 
pertly. Just be sure to look up your 
girl again in time for the next dance— 
even if you don’t have it with her. 
She’s an out-of-towner and new to 
your crowd, remember? And, most im- 
portant of all, she’s your date; So make 
sure that she’s never left by herself. 

Don’t depend solely on pre-arranged 
exchanges, though. You'll see other 
friends at the dance, so extend your 
campaign there. Take time out now and 
then to guide your girl toward a group 
of friends or another couple you know. 
Follow up all-around introductions and 
chats over refreshments by suggesting 
a change of partners for the next dance. 
If you take advantage of all your op- 
portunities, you shouldn’t have any 
trouble finding plenty of fellows for 
your date to dance with. 

And don’t be afraid that maneuvering 
for partners will embarrass your date. 
On the contrary: She'll be glad and 
grateful, and her date-rating of you will 
soar higher than ever! 


Q. What's your opinion of gum-chew- 
ing at school? We don't see what's 
wrong with it, but our teachers won't 
let us chew gum during classes. 


A. Most schools have a rule against 
gum-chewing in class. This is not only 


because students chewing gum bear a 
marked resemblance to cows chewing 
their cuds, but because there are always 
some gum-chewers who persist in stick 
ing thoroughly chewed wads of gum 
under their desks and chairs. Besides, 
gum often “cracks” as it’s chewed, and 
the “cracking” can be very annoying to 
a teacher who is trying to get across afi 
important explanation on a mathemati- 
cal equation or how Shakespeare, not 
Bacon, wrote Macbeth. 


Frankly, we're on the teachers’ side. 
And if you'd ever faced a roomful of 
gum-chewing students while trying to 
lead a class discussion, you would be. 
too! The most attractive face in the 
world becomes distorted when it’s 
chewing gum; if you have any doubts 
about that, take a good look at yourself 
in a mirror the next time you pop a wad 
of gum into your mouth! 

Most of us enjoy chewing gum, and 
it’s fine—in the right place, at the right 
time. But we must realize that gum 
chewing is neither attractive nor busi- 
nesslike, and school business is as im 
portant as any other kind. When mak- 
ing a good impression is important- 
school-wise, job-wise, date-wise, 1 
otherwise—don’t chew gum. It’s so easy 
not to, and it can make a world of 
difference! 





“I've Got My Rights”’ 


Abch Miller was practicing his serv- 
ice against the backboard at one end 
of the school tennis court when Bob 
Ross came over with three other boys. 

“Could we use the court now to play 


doubles?” asked Bob amiably. “You 
could practice against the backboard 
in the gym. Nobody’s in there now.” 

Arch »was annoyed. “Why should I 
move?” he snapped. “This court's open 
to everyone, and I got here first. I've 
got my rights.” He turned his back 
on the foutsome, and served another 
ball hard at the fence. 


1. What would you have done in 
Arch’s position? Insisted on your “rights,” 
as he did? Left the court when the 
others appeared, without waiting to be 
asked? Agreed to move when Bob ex- 
plained that he and the others wanted 
to play doubles? Would it have de- 
pended on whether the others were 
friends of yours, or “just people” whom 
you didn’t care about? On whether 
there were another place where you 


could practice? On how long you'd 
been using the court? What difference 
would it have made if you'd been play- 
ing a game with someone else when the 
others showed up? 

2. What “rights” did Arch actually 
have in this case? Why do people like 
Arch insist on their “rights”? Because 
they're afraid of being taken advantage 
of—or of being “suckers”? Because 
they're selfish, and don’t care what other 
people think of them? How is Arch 
like the girl who powders her nose in 
the lunchroom near somebody else’s 
soup; or like the boys who wrestle on 
a bus, preventing other passengers from 
reading their newspapers—because they 
“feel like it” and “this is a free coun- 
try, isn’t it?’ Can you think of other 
examples? 

3. In a democracy, are there limita- 
tions on individual ‘rights? Where? 
When it comes, to the laws against 
stealing, disturbing the peace, etc.? At 
the point where sticking up for your 
own rights means infringing on the 
rights of someone else? If oniy a few 
people had rights, could this still be 
a free country? Or would we be living 
in a dictatorship? What kind of country 
would we have if everyone had un- 
limited rights? Is it possible to have 
rights without also having obligations? 
Can you expect others to respect your 
rights, if you don’t respect theirs? 


OUR FRONT COVER: Tractors are 
mighty handy farm “tools”—but they 
don’t exactly ride like limousines. The 
heavy steel spring under the ordinary 
tractor seat bumps and jerks the rider 
as the machine lumbers over rough 
ground. The new tractor seat shown in 
the cover. photo, say tractor engineers, 
is the answer to this problem. Notice 
the pair of cylinder-shaped objects just 
below the arrow under the seat. They 
are rubber torsional springs. They twist 
and turn with each jolt, cushioning the 
shock and leveling out the rebound. 
United States Rubber Company photo. 





ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 


ACROSS: 1-Danes; 5-Irish; 10-rout; 11- 
T.M. (Thomas Moore); 13-Erie; 14-urn; 
15-coal; 17-era; 18-it; 19-cannot; 2]-et; 22- 
D.A.; 23-A.B.; 24-(H.)R.H. (Her or His 
Royal Highness); 25-SS; 26-C.S. (Charles 
Stuart); 27-A.D.; 29-At(lantic); 30-Ma(r- 
garet); 31-P.S.; 33-Le(eds); 35-ae; 36- 
Sc(otland); 38-oh, 39-elders; 42-Te 
(Deum); 43-Reg(ina Elizabetha); 45-kilt; 
46-gal(lon); 41-Tees; 49-sf (sforzando); 
50-Kent; 51-spore; 52-James (I). 

DOWN: 1-Druid; 2-aorta; 3-nun; 4-et; 
6-Re( ading ); 7-Ire( land); 8-sires; 9-heats; 
il-ton; 12-Man; 15-cab; 16-Lor(ds); 19- 
castle; 20-Thames; 26-C.A. (Clement At- 
tlee); 28-Da(nelaw); 31-ports; 32-sheep; 
$4-elk; 35-Art(hur); 36-stane; 37-Celts; 
40-Dis(raeli); 4l-elf; 44-Geo(rge); 46- 
gem; 48-Sr.; 50-ka. 














. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 
I work in a theatre and have an op- 
portunity to see most of the pictures 
and also to hear many comments on 
them. I think your Movie Check List is 
very much in the wrong—especially re- 
garding The Stooge, The Clown, and 
Thunder in the East, 
The story on The Stars Are Singing 
is misleading and untrue. 
Patrick Arbenz 
Bellflower (Calif.) H. S. 





Dear Editor: 
I have seen criticisms of your Movie 
Check List appear so many times in 
Say What You Please!” that I thought 
| would tell you I am one of many at 
my school who like it! 
I believe that it is impossible to please 
veryone all of the time. I hope you 
continue printing this column; the ones 
who don’t like it can find many other 
nteresting things to read in the maga- 
zine. Keep up the good work! 
Barry Kaufman 
Johnston Jr. H. S.. 
Houston, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

Our class, the seventh grade of Ursu- 
line Academy, began subscribing to your 
magazine last semester. We have had 
two panels about world affairs. One was 
on the usefulness of the U. N., and the 
other was on Congress. Your magazine 
was immensely helpful. Every week we 
discuss the news in “Quick Look at the 
News” and the special feature of the 
issue. 

We wish to urge you to keep up your 
wonderful world views. All of us appre- 
ciate your magazine very much. 

Thomas Wertheimer 
Ursuline Academy 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

In your March 4 article, “From Kitty 
Hawk to the Frontiers of Space,” you 
stated that “meteors of all sizes roar 
about in outer space” and that “a colli- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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UNDER PAR‘SWONDER STAR” 




























“Pete was dismal!” 
vowed the crowd, 
vim-less, wit-less, 
in a cloud! 





One chum said, “Let's be specific... 
Eat right, and you'll be terrific!” 














as item LL EE x, 





Taste plus— protein for growth, 
NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT has both! 


Now he’s got what 
once he lacked, 

Pete's a NEW lad, 
that’s a fact! 












Scien tif, di. 
NABISCO?” 














a BAKED BY NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast’—o clever 6-page 
brochure, gayly illustrated» plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 
and money management, suggestions for family ond party breakfasts. Teachers—writs to National 
Biscuit Company, Niogora Falls, New York, Dept. $-353, specifying number of copies desired. 
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Newsmaker 


RIDGWAY OF NATO 
GENERAL MATTHEW B. Ridgway 


is a man with 4,000 miles of worries. 
As commander of North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization forces, he holds a defense 
line from the north tip of Europe to the 
eastern mountains of Turkey. 

Now he has two new worries. 

(1) Some European publications 
have been waging a “whispering cam- 
paign” of criticism against the NATO 
chief. They don’t question his military 
skill. But they say: “Ridgway is too 
American. He gives the good jobs to 
U. S. officers and slights*the rest of the 
dozen nations in his international army.” 

U. SS. correspondents who have 
checked into these reports say they 
aren't justified. But General Ridgway 
hasn’t managed to get favorable pub- 
licity. He lacks the radiant warmth of 
his predecessor, General (now U. S. 
President) Dwight Eisenhower, who 
persuaded and pushed and charmed the 
Europeans into getting NATO started 
Now NATO is a going concern. Profes- 


sional-soldier Ridgway sees his job as 
mostly a military one. mt 

(2) General Ridgway’s second worry 
is the new Russian “peace offensive.” 
Will there be a letdown in defense 
preparations? Will the NATO nations 
go along with his requests for more 
airpower and other steps to strengthen 
NATO?P 

The answer may be given this week, 
when NATO’s governing body, the 
North Atlantic Council, meets in Paris. 

Matthew B. Ridgway, now 58, can’t 
remember when he wasn’t in the Army. 
His father was an Army colonel. He 
grew up at Army posts. He went to 
West Point. Since 1917 he has been 
an officer. In World War II he led the 
first big airborne attack in U. S. his- 
tory. This was the landing in Sicily in 
1943. 

In 1950 the U. N. ground commander 
in Korea was killed in a jeep accident. 
Ridgway took over an army in retreat, 
turned it around, and drove the Reds 
out of South Korea. A few months later 
he succeeded General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur as supreme U. N. commander 
and Japanese occupation chief. Last 
June General Eisenhower resigned from 
NATO. Ridgway succeeded him at 


United Press photo 
Gen. Ridgway sips cup of Turkish coffee 
during inspection of Turkish defenses. 


SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Powers in Europe—see shoulder 
patch in photo). 

What next? Army Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral J. Lawton Collins retires this sum- 
mer. Will his successor be one of the 
three senior four-star generals—Ridg- 
way; or his NATO chief of staff, Al- 
fred M. Gruenther; or Mark W. Clark, 
Ridgway’s successor as U. N. com- 
mander in the Far East? 





ACROSS 


. Sack. 
. A golf course is covered 
ae 
. False movement by a 
pitcher. 
. Sport played on horse- 
back. 
. 18 holes in this game 

. Stuart, Confed- 
erate general. 
. Obligation. 
. Bird of wisdom. 
. Whose fiddle was played 
while Rome burned? 
. Pee _. Reese, Dodger. 
. Junior Circuit (abbr.). 
. Tigers’ home town. 
Yes (German). 
. In what manner. 
. This divides a tennis 
court. 
. Numerous. 
. Small mosquito. 
. Duet. 
. Sand____. baseball. 
. We. 
. Treats players’ injuries. 
. Preposition: at. 
. Implement for washing 
floors. 
. Paper-covered frame, 
hand flown (pl.). 
. Source of our light. 
Yomwesen | 
. Boston _.____. Sox. 
, Ruth. 
. Standard, model. 
. Adult man. 


. To join by a fusing heat. 


. Festival. 


Horsehide 
Alfred ( abbr.) 
South Korea (abbr.). 
“Batter ! 
Fishing pole 
Soared 
To roll a ball in an 
indoor sport, 

firma. 
Submit to the authority 
of. 
Objective in field hockey 
and lacrosse. 


3. Fastest type of plane. 

. To razz the umpire. 

}. Nine men in. baseball. 
. Home town of Yankees 


and Giants. 
One base hits 


2. This pastry has a hole in 


the middle e 


3. Male singing voice. 
25. Owned. 
. Embroider 
. Broad 
2. Liquid measure 
4, Finished 
3. In the near future. 


Atmosphere 
_._._. Garver, Detroit 
pitcher. 


Hollow cylinder, pipe, 


2. Farm implement 
. Auction, 


Before (poetic). 
The old hickory stick, 
Mail (abbr.). 

irst person pronoun, 


Spring Sports 


By Howard Lee Strasinger, McDonogh (Md.) School 
* Starred words refer to sports. 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholasti Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drown from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 





























Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 23) 


sion would smash your space ship to 
smithereens.” 

The truth of this matter is that me- 
teors don’t “roar around” in space, but 
merely float around. They roar only 
when caught within the gravitational 
force of some planet. The only possible 
way a ship would be smashed would be 
by a head-on collision. The chance of 
such a collision would be no greater 
than that a man climbing a mountain 
should be hit on the head with a fish 
dropped by an eagle flying overhead. 

I received my information from a 
book called Rockets, Jets, and Space 
Ships. 

James Willard 
Medical Lake (Wash.) Jr. H. S. 


Dear Editor: 
More sports would do the trick for 
World Week. 
Paul Densieski 
Riverhead, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We were much interested in the Feb. 
4 article on the U. N. and the U. S. 

Many people think that the U. N. is 
a failure just as the League of Nations 
was, because it has not solved very 
many problems. We would not accept 
the fact that the U. N. is a failure, be- 
cause it is only eight years old. That is 
much too short a time to solve the prob- 
lems of peace. 

Our opinion is that the U. S. should 
not quit the U. N. We were leaders in 
organizing the U. N., and if we quit, it 
would be like a club without leaders. 

Next is the problem of Russia. Should 
it stay in the U. N: or not? We would 
say that the U. N. would be better off if 
Russia were out of it. Russia has us in 
a tough spot in the U. N. She can veto 
any important motion. As long as Russia 
can veto anything that the other nations 
want to do, we can’t see how the war in 
Korea will ever be stopped. 

Your Pro-Con discussion of this prob- 
lem caught the attention of many of us. 
It really helped us to get a clear picture. 
First Hour Social Science Class 
Chilton (Wis.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 
In the Feb. 25 World Week, you had 

an article called “Man on Toast” that 

was very interesting. I think that articles 

on TV performers such as Arthur God- 

frey would be interesting. We would 

appreciate it if such an article were 

published. 

Ruby Muse 

United Township H. §&. 





Moline, Ill. 





























Everyone admires a skillful player. 
To improve your game — choose a 
racket and tennis balls made by 
Spalding. 

In actual court performance, 
Spalding-made rackets offer greater 
power, perfect balance. You have a 
choice of handle sizes, weights, and 
flexibilities to bring out the best in 
your game. You get practically a 
custom fit. A wide range of prices. 















Since 1887, the Spalding-made 
Wright & Ditson tennis ball has 
been the only ball ever used in the 
National Singles. and Doubles 
Championships, the U. S. Davis 
Cup and Wightman Cup Matches. 
With its twin, the Spalding—these 
tennis balls are played in more ma- 
jor tournaments than all others 
combined. ‘ 


SPALDING and WRIGHT & DITSON 



























RACKETS and TENNIS BALLS 
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Words at Work 


Words defined here appear 
in articles in this issve. 


rotate (p. 10)—To vary from year to 
vear the type of crop grown in a par- 
ticular planting field. 

topsoil (p. 10)—The rather loose sur- 
face material of the earth, containing 
most of the plant foods (nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potassium), etc., needed for 
plants to grow. It varies, in most places, 
from’ a few inches to a*few feet in 
thickness. In upland country in the 
U. S. the average depth is estimated at 
seven inches. Below the top soil is the 
subsoil, which has little plant foods. 

hybrid corn (p. 10)—A type of corn 





which has been produced by controlled 
crossbreeding of certain high-yield va- 
rieties of corn. Hybrid corn, which is 
now the usual variety planted in the 
Midwest “corn belt,” is not only a high- 
producing type, but it resists drought 
and other natural enemies. 

consolidated district (p. 12)—In most 
states, schools were originally built to 
serve a very small local area, so that 
every child would be within a few miles 
of.a school. In recent years many nearby 
districts have “consolidated” (that is, 
united) in order to have a larger, better 
equipped school. 

boll weevil (p. 20)—An insect that 
attacks growing cotton plants. 

forage (p. 21)—Pasturage and other 
vegetable food for animals. 





Meet the world's most 
comfortable underwear ! | 


(ARROW , NATURALLY!) a 


Cy 


Young men get a large charge out of 
comfort in their underwear—and 
that’s just what they get from Arrow! 

Arrow shorts are free as birds from 
center-seam chafing because they have 
NO CENTER SEAMS. They're “Sanfor- 
ized”-labeled, too (fabric won't shrink 
more than | %,). 

These super-shorts come in a wide 
range of models—two shown here: an 
elastic-sided number with GRIPPER 
Snap Fasteners, and the Big Mister 
popular “Sprinter,” with all-elastic 





waistband. $1.45 up. 

As for undershirts, it’s the Arrow 
“T” which gets the “That has it!” from 
the lads on the juicy side of 25. Cut 
full and free—yours for $1.25. Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc.,— Arrow shirts, 
ties, sports shirts, handkerchiefs, 
underwear. 


_ARROW® . 
"UNDERWEAR. 
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. Wii Tops, don’t miss. WiiGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


MAM ieCALL ME MADAM. (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Sol C. 
Siegal. Directed by Walter Lang.) 


Although Ethel Merman has been a_ 
top Broadway musical star for over 
twenty years, her few past film appear- 
ances have not been very successful; 
she seems to need the sense of contact 
a live audience. But in Call Me 
Madam movie audiences can at last see 
why Merman is one of our best singing 
comediennes. As Sally Adams, Amer- 
ica’s lady Ambassador to the little duchy 
of Lichtenburg, she clowns, dances, 
and shouts an armful of bright Irving 
Berlin melodies with all the bounce and 
energy that have long been her theatre 
trademark. The story is a good one too. 

There is a pleasant little sub-plot be- 
tween Donald O'Connor, Sally’s press 
secretary, and the lovely Princess of 
Lichtenburg, Vera Ellen, that provides 
a good excuse for still more music and 
dances. O’Connor continues to prove 
that, given the right material, he is the 
best young song-and-dance man in Hol- 
lywood. Altogether, Call Me Madam is 
just about the cleverest, catchiest, fun- 
niest musical in years—and the chances 
are that you'll be singing its hit song, 
You're Just in Love, all over again. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi iTops, don't miss. “ii”Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Man on a Tightrope. 
“vrr Destination Gobi. “i Break- 
ing the Sound Barrier. ~““<Above and 
Beyond. “Member of the Wedding 
“iThe Story of Mandy. 4/Wher- 
ever She Goes. “Bright Road. ~~~ 
Face to Face. ™“The Tall Texan. ~~ 
Seminole. Angel Face. Desperate 
Search. “Thief of Venice. “Thunder in 
the East. “The Hitch-Hiker. 

Comedy: “The Stooge. Mv vi 
My Pal Gus. “The Promoter. “i 
Androcles and the Lion. “Never Wave 
at a WAC. “No Time for Flowers 
“Abbott & Costello Meet Captain Kidd 
Babe in Bagdad. 

Musical: “#1iCall Me Madam 
“vr Lili. ““/By the Silvery Moon 
Mv Love Melvin. “/Stars and 
Stripes Forever. “Road to Bali. ~~~ 
The Jazz Singer. “Million Dollar Mer- 
maid. “All Ashore. “The Stars Are 
Singing. The Desert Song. 

Animated Cartoon: “+Peter Pan. 





Know Your World 


Workbook for the Special Unit on the Farm 

















1952 





|. READ THE GRAPH 


Figures down right side of graph are 
percentages, based on prices in 1910-14 
as 100 per cent. Chart from New York 
Times. 

1. This graph is based on the buying 
power of the dollar in what years? 


2. In what month were prices paid 


by farmers lowest? 
3. In what month did farmers receive 





the highest prices? 
4. In which of these months did farm- 
ers receive the highest prices: April, 





September, November? — 
5. Farm prices dropped by about 
(one twelfth; one third; three fourths) 
between August and December, 1952. 
(Underline correct choice.) 
6. In what month were prices paid 


by and to farmers about equal?__._—=__ 

7. When this chart was originally 
published, it bore the title “The Squeeze 
on Farmers in 1952.” Why was this a 


good title?__.._____ 








ll. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the 
correct chronological order of progress 
in the invention and use of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Gasoline-driven machines largely re- 

placed horses and mules on the 

farm. 

Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. 

Farmers invented wooden plows to 

turn over the soil. 

Cyrus McCormick the 


mechanical reaper. 


invented 


it. AGRICULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 


Write T or F if the statement is true 
or false. Write O if it is a matter of 
opinion. 


1. Science has greatly changed agri- 
tulture in the past 75 years. 

2. Since 1910 there has been a 
steady increase in the movement 
of population from the city to the 
farms. 

3. Machinery wil] take away more 
and more of the jobs of farm 
workers. 

. Irrigation projects have made 
fertile land out of many dry re- 
gions. 

5. Insect sprays, experts say, have 
increased U. S. harvests. 

. Krilium is a substance which im- 
proves certain kinds of soil. 

. One of the new chemical fertil- | 
izers is DDT. 

. Crop rotation wastes and destroys 
precious soil minerals. ¢ 

. Our national government should 
build more flood-control projects 








to prevent erosion of farmland. | 

__10. Agricultural scientists have im- | 
proved the quality of farm an- 
imals. 


Write the letter F if the statement 
describes a feature of farm life or com- 
munities. Write C if it applies to big 
city life. Write B if it applies to both 


| 
IV. FARM AND CITY : | 
| 
| 


_l. The homes have radios, washing 
machines, electricity. 
” Jammed buses and subway trains 
carry workers to and from their | 
jobs. | 
3. The family raises most of its food. | 
. Teen-agers belong to Four-H | 
Clubs. 
. Many teen-agers have square 
dances and go to modern schools 
and colleges. 


V. THINKING CAP ON 
1. One way machines have made life 
easier for the farmer is_..-. 
2. One way science has improved 
farming is__ Fe ee 
(Answer on a separate sheet of paper) 
If this workbook page is used as a 
scored quiz, the following seoring is 
suggested: 4 points for each item in 


Question 1, Ill, IV; 3 points for each 
item in Question II. Total, 100. 





Wow! What a fielder’s glove! It really stops 
those hot grounders and line drives . . . 
gives you more confidence. You'll improve 
your elding average with a MacGregor 
glove. They re the choice of hundreds of 
professional baseball stars. 


ance - Weight 
Bal mtort 





See the complete MacGregor baseball line 
—including “Little League” and “Pony 
League” equipment—at your local Mac- 
Gregor sporting goods dealer. - 


WacGuegor 


Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
“Cheice of those who play the game” 














‘layest solig 


Sunshine Biscuits, ne. 








cheese cracker! | 








Have your Racket Strung with 


Top-ranking players 
agree! Nothing takes 

the place of genuine gut. 
Ask for VICTOR Strings 
+» + genuine gut at its best. 


For added power 
and better control, 
play a Davis Tennis Racket 





Passing Shots 


phe how Jack Kramer is lowering 


the boom on Frank Sedgman these 
days? Makes me feel good. ‘Cause I've 


| been saying all along that Sedgmafi isn’t 


the super tennis player he’s cracked up 


to be. 


When Sedgman turned pro last win- 
ter, most experts felt he’d blow Kramer 


| off the court. Wasn't he younger, in bet- 
ter shape, and sharper? And wasn’t 


Kramer slipping? 

That's the way the experts reckoned. 
It made sense, too. But I didn’t go along 
with it. I just didn’t share everybody's 
lofty opinion of Sedgman. Sure, he was 
the greatest amateur player in the 
world. But I didn’t think he was one 
of all-time greats—like Tilden, Perry, 
Budge, and Kramer. 

When a really great player reaches 
his peak, he never loses any important 
matches, Check the records of the four 
players I’ve mentioned, and see how 
many big matches they lost when they 
hit the top. Very, very few. 

Sedgman, on the other hand, always 
seemed to be losing matches. Savitt 
would take him. McGregor would knock 


him off. Seixas did it once or twice. 


| Sure, Sedgman would win most of the 


big tourneys. But he’d also lose to some 
ordinary players. 
That's why I never rated him as a 


| truly great star. I felt that Kramer, even 


though slipping, could handle him. And 


| it appears that I was right. Last time I 


looked, Jack was about 15 matches up 
on Sedgman in their cross-country 


| duels. 
| » On the subject of tennis, I don’t un- 


derstand why so many fans keep moan- 
ing that American tennis is slipping. It's 


| true that the Australians have won the 


Davis Cup three years in a row. But 
you must remember that our great play- 
ers don’t remain amateurs for very long. 
Soon as they hit the top, they turn pro. 

Suppose Budge, Kramer, and Gon- 
zales had never turned pro? Why, we'd 
have won the Davis Cup for the last 10 
years in a row! 

It'll be interesting to see how Aus- 


| tralia makes out without their two stars, 
|: Sedgman and McGregor. I don’t think 
| they'll be able to hold on to the Davis 
|Cup. We may not have the fine young 


players that the Aussies have, but our 
older players ought to be good enough 
to polish them off. 

I don’t think Uncle Sam will ever 
have to worry about his tennis prospects 
so long as California remains in the 


Jacx wiamer, still the world’s greatest 
tennis player. Just ask Frank Sedgman! 


Union. The Golden State is loaded with 
tennis talent, and will be turning up an 
other Budge or Kramer any one of these 
days now. 

p If you and your friends are interested 
in holding an intramural tennis tour- 
nament, see your Coach or Athletic 
Director. He may arrange for such a 
tournament. by filling out the coupon 
We'll furnish him with free 
and free medals for the 


below. 
draw-charts 
winners. 
He may run the tournament in any 
manner he chooses. There’s no entry 
fee, no obligation on anybody’s part. 
Remember, only your Coach or Athletic 
Director can sign up your school for a 
tournament, 
—HERMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 

351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please register my school for the fol- 

lowing tournaments: 

C) Girls’ Singles 

C) Mixed Doubles 


[] Boys’ Singles* 
C) Doubles 





Position 





School 





Street 





City 








School enr 














IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
diseussed in this column. 


The Queshin Boy 


Q. I read in your magazine about 
the “Better Breakfast” program. My 
question is: What should you eat for a 
good, balanced breakfast? 


A. Here is a simple, basic breakfast 

plan: fruit or fruit juice, cereal (hot or 
cold), bread and butter, milk. Eat an 
gg (or eggs) and bacon, too, if your 
morning appetite is a hearty one. Be 
ure to allow yourself enough time in 
the morning to eat without rushing, so 
hat you can enjoy your food instead 
f gulping it down. It’s a proven fact 
hat a good breakfast helps to make 
zood students. 





Q. My skin is so oily I can almost 
vipe the grease off. What can I do to 
make it more normal? , 


A. First, pay attention to what you 
at. Make an effort to include more 
fruits, vegetables, and fruit juices in 


vour meals. Avoid fried foods, rich 





News Syndicate Co., Ine, 
“Car."t someone else remove the dishes 
the evenings she has dates? She rushes 
me so, | don’t get to finish anything.” 








gravies and salad dressings, and 
whipped cream desserts. Go.easy when 
you put butter on bread or other foods. 
And be careful not to eat too many 
pies, pastries, and soda-fountain sun- 
daes. At least twice a day, wash your 
face well with soap and warm water, 
and rinse well with cold water. Keep a 
clean tissue in your pocket; when your 
face feels oily, wipe it off. Don’t touch 
your face with your hands unless you 
have washed them first. (An oily skin 
almost sprouts blackheads when it 
comes in contact with dirt.) Girls with 
oily skins should never put make-up on 
unless the face has been thoroughly 
washed first. And boys with such com- 
plexions should always wash well after 
any kind of sport activity which causes 
sweating. Besides diet and cleanliness, 
the other important aids to ‘a better 
skin are plenty of sunshine, fresh air, 
rest, and exercise. 


Q. Does it hurt the eyes to wear 
dark glasses? I don’t need to wear regu- 
lar glasses, but my eyes feel better 
when I wear colored glasses outdoors. 


A. Tinted glasses with good quality 
ground lenses help to soften glare and 
thus are restful to the eyes in strong 
sunlight. For normally healthy eyes, it 
should not be necessary to wear them 
all day, but only when the light is very 
bright. Do not wear tinted glasses in- 


doors. 
> © oO 


Sharp Advice 


Snack-time problem? 
Here’s how to ease it. 
Slice some bread 

And thickly “cheese it.” 


Be adventurous with cheeses. Try 
new kinds in addition to the familiar 
cream and American cheeses. Cheese is 
another form of milk. Five ounces of 
American cheddar cheese are equal to 
one quart of milk in growth-promoting 
protein, calcium, and phosphorus. 


How to be a sock-cess. . . . Wear fresh 
socks to school each day. For active 
sports, take an extra pair to school with 
you and change after athletic practice 
or a game. If your feet perspire a lot, 
use a foot powder to be more comfort- 
able and help prevent unpleasant odors. 





















“ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 
i 1S DIFFERENT! 





Tour the picturesque Gaspé Peninsula, the 
mighty St. wrence river, the deep swift-flowing 
uenay, the beautiful Laurentian 





the Eastern Townships, with their countless 
ase lakes and rivers t the 

rines and churches of French-Canada and enjoy 
old-time hospitality in comfortable modern inns 
and hotels 
To help plan your vacation, write for free road maps and 
booklets to: Provincial Publicity Bureau, Perliamen: 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or #8 Rockefeller Plase, 
New York 20. N. Y. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
hed 



































FREE BOOK 






will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 





















@ Want to learn to 
good tennis? went 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience- 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 






















CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 1! SOO Fitth Ave., New York City 


Plea ve rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
To luencive Your Tewnis Game” by Vinnie Richards 









Name —_ 















Add _ 


7: Meu D unlop 


onship TENNIS BALLS 
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| TENNIS and BADMINTON PLAYERS ! 


|. . for better control, faster 
action, I|-o-n-g-e-r use 


| j 
‘Insist on JUNEMAN’S ' 
fear > ned 
! J 
[strokes ! 


at your restringers or sport shop. 


Write pt ge FREE BOOK on Tennis and Ba iy 


Written, illustrated by experts. Dept. 





DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 
RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don’t neglect an external! cqused pimply 
broken out skin that may helped over- 
night! Apply pontemesy medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 

after just one application! 
peg — all ¥ ingredients well 
known jalists—works faster, 
more effectively 2 be Ip you to a firer com- 
plexion. - after washing skin with 
non-alkali Pes "= a At druggists every- 

where—costs so 1 

Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 

tiful and complete line of Medern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and nm sensational commission. 
ree Memory Book with each order. 
ite today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 











(gS DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Commercial Art + Drawing 
Fashion-Magazine Illustration 
interior Decoration « Cartooning 
Dress Design + Painting 
ALL PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 
Write for free catalog Z 


"720 Rush St. ¢ Chicago 11, Iii. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Sone interior Design, Fashion tilus- 
Sean eead Costume Deslons Art in Advertis- 


on, Fashion 
Say 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


“America’s Most Progressive Art Institution.” 
2323 $.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fla. 














STAMPS 


VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
; rgeous World Wide Airmail! collection 
Fon. Pe an ai $10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scarce 
renee: mene others with beavtifully illustrated 
Book, only y Vee with choice approvals and bar 
goin lists 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 




















U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 
15 selected old-timers. Each 50 of more years old—Most 
of "om missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than lec each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Chureh St. Annex, N.Y. 6 


CANADIAN: COLLECTION 
Victorian Issues — Jubilee 
Ieeues Bah Values — Commemorst!ves— 
— Newfoundland = 4 
ete., ete., 
TREC itn app 
Stamp Co., Dept. 








1953 U.S. Program 


At least seven more U. S. commemo- 
ratives will be issued this year. On 
April 30 the 3-cent Louisiana Purchase 
stamp ‘goes on first-day sale at St. Louis, 
Mo. Other 1953 commemoratives will 
honor the: 

25th anniversary of the Future 
Farmers of America organization; 

50th anniversary of the Wright 
Brothers’ first flight; 

75th anniversary of the founding of 
the American Bar Association; 

100th anniversary of U. S. Commo- 
dore Matthew Perry’s mission to Japan; 

100th anniversary of the Gadsden 
Purchase; 

late U. S. General George S. Patton. 

Watch this column for issue dates, 
places of first-day sale; and descriptions 
of the stamps listed above. U. S, Con- 
gressmen have proposed several other 
commemoratives. These would honor: 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, first woman 
doctor of modern times; the first trial 
run of a steam locomotive in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; the discovery of New 
York Bay; the 50th anniversary of the 
Ford Motor Company; coal miners and 
the coal industry; the first U. S. police 
department; Hawaii (if it gains state- 
hood). 

REMINDER: For first-day covers of 
the Louisiana Purchase commemorative, 
send self-addressed envelopes to the 
Postmaster, St. Louis, Mo., before 
April 30. Put a light cardboard filler in 
each envelope and seal or turn in the 
flap. Then enclose envelopes in an 
outer envelope along with a money 
order or coins. You may send for as 
many as 10 first-day covers. 

Like to collect stamps of .one sub- 
ject? Every year more than 15 coun- 
tries regularly issue flower stamps. Next 
month the Netherlands will issue a 
set of five flower stamps. Two of the 
stamps are shown below. The 10-plus- 
5 cent carmine shows an anemone, the 
20-plus-5 cent blue shows an iris. 


‘esley Associates, N.Y¥.C. 
Twe of the Netherland flower stamps 


“‘G. 1. Hamlet’’ on TV Sereen 


William Shakespeare’s “Hamlet” wil! 
be presented as a two-hour television 
production of the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame, Sunday, April 26, over the NBC- 
TV network (3:30-5:30 p.m., E.S.T.), 
marking the first showing of the fa- 
mous drama to a nationwide video audi- 
ence. 

This is the so-called “G.I. Hamlet,” 
developed by the famous actor, Mau- 
rice Evans, who will also star in the 
television production. Acted in modern 
dress and in near-contemporary set- 
tings, this version of Shakespeare's 
classic was first produced by Mr. 
Evans with a cast of G.I.’s in 1944 and 
made a highly successful tour of mili- 
tary camps, later delighting a theatre 
audience in the U. S. 

In addition to Mr. Evans in the title 
role, the TV presentation will have 
Miss Sarah Churchill, the actress 
daughter of Britain’s prime minister, 
in the part of Ophelia. Albert Mc- 
Cleery, regular director of the Hall of 
Fame drama series, will direct “Ham- 
let.” 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Co or 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from wieble and trustworthy stamp declers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, @ se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you sy 4 any ‘of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you de not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and address 
on your letter and on the upper left hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name. and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
you return the stamps. § will 
do all in their power rotect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any cr who considers that he 
has been deceived as o result of his response to 
an advertisement in Schol i is urged 
fe appeal to the Executive Editor Tcholoatte a 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 1 











ee eng Early Canads, Newfoundland, British 
Hitler Heads 
French Colonies 
rarities, unusuals. Every stamp different. Rare bargain only 


Red Russia, 
Airmails, 


Vatican, 
Animals 


Colonies, 
Indian States, 


32! ois reRent STAMPS 25¢ 


25¢ with our Bargain Approvals. Money back guarantee 
NIAGARA STAMP CO., Niagara-On-The-Lake 422, Can 





FREE! “THE STAMP FINDER” eis 

at a glance the country to which any 
stamp belongs. 832 pagés Wiustrated. Includes valu- 
able “Stamp Collector's Dictionary." Stamp Treas 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, Maine 














‘U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


A collection featuring U. S. Army & Navy Heroes 
on stamps from War of 1812. Civil & Revolution- 


ary and open. A Pictorial History. 10c with 
bargain U. approva 
DIFFERENT 

Stamps from Cochin- yoo C 

ete., to Approval em 
DIXIE SYAMP CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%xl4 inches) it will 

y @ full page in your album. Af yh 

Eittps: Whaim., S00, $i; 1000, $2; 4.008, $4; 6.000, He 


Locust STAMP CO., Box 205-Q, OSSINING, N. Y 
Cameroun, —— 
WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 
to aes service applicants 8 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 02, Mase. 
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Revenge Is Short 
The young lady smiled sweetly at 
the waiting line as she stepped into the 
phone booth. 
“I won't be long,” she said. “I just 
vant to hang up on him.” 


Classmate 


With the Greatest of Ease 


An elderly gentleman was walking 
past a drugstore when, without warn- 
ing, a young man dashed out, took a 
flying leap in the air with his legs apart, 
and fell in a heap in the gutter. 

“Dear, dear,” clucked the old man. 
‘Did you hurt yourself?” 

“No,” was the sharp reply, “but I'd 
sure like to get my hands on the guy 


vho moved my bicycle.” 
California Pelican 


Oh, Doctor! 

The lad was physically able to handle 
the job, but there was some doubt 
about his mental ability so he was be- 
ing given a mental examination. 


Fore! 
Golfer (with pride): “Notice any 
improvement since last year?” 
Caddy: “Had your clubs shined up, 


haven't you, sir?” 
Canadian High News 


Previous Engagement 


“Darling,” said the sentimental young 
man, “wouldn’t you like to sail away 
on a silvery moombeam—just you and 
I together—towards those twinkling 
stars where all is infinite, even love? 
And we could dwell in eternal bliss 
far from—” 

“Oh, I couldn't, Jimmy,” interrupted 
the girl. “I have an appointment with 


my hairdresser at four tomorrow.” 
Coronet 


Owlish Adage 


Early to bed, 
Early to rise, 
And your girl 
Goes out with other guys. 
The Wyandotte Pantograph 


Non-Stop 
One: “What's the hurry? What are 
you running for?” 
Two: “I'm trying to stop a fight.” 
One: “Who's fighting?” 
Two: “Me and another fellow!” 





“Yes, | know | was young once, too; 
that’s why | want you home by eleven!" 


Guarantee 
Customer: “Do you give a guarantee 
with this hair restorer?” 
Barber: “Guarantee! 
comb!” 


We give a 


Hoop-de-doo! 


Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, was 
playing golf and not doing too well. In 
annoyance, he turned to his caddie and 
asked, “Can you tell me what's the 
matter?” 

“Mister,” said the caddie, “you ain't 
got rhythm!” 





“How many ears has a cat?” asked 
the psychologist. 

“Two,” replied the lad instantly. 

“And how many eyes has a cat?” 

“Two.” 

“And how many legs has a cat?” 

“Wait a minute, doc,” said the boy. 
“I'll run home and get you a cat to 
look at, and then we can talk about 


this job you have open.” 
Covered Wagon 


Long-playing? 

Doris: “Is that man crazy?” 

Bob: “I don’t know, but he’s been 
carrying a manhole cover around for 
the past two hours and says he’s go- 
ing to play it on the phonograph.” 


Cause and Effect 


Dear Tom: 

Come tomorrow evening sure. Papa 
is at home, but he is laid up with a 
very sore foot. See? Mary. 
Dear Mary: 

I can’t come tomorrow evening. I’m 
laid up on account of your father’s 
sore foot. See? Tom. 


New Friend 
Man: “So you're the little girl I took 
to the candy store yesterday and bought 
an ice cream cone?” 
L. G.: “No, I'm just the little girl 


who heard about you,” 





“He says he never gets tired after 
he’s had an RC!” 





YES, AND RC IS BEST BY TASTE-TEST, TOO! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty bottle today! 





HALLMARK CARDS INVITES YOU TO 
AN IMPORTANT TELEVISION EVENT 


MR. MAURICE EVANS 


in his two-hour television production 
of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 


HAMLKT 


ON 


THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME 


with MISS SARAH CHURCHILL 


Sunday afternoon, April 26, nationwide on NBC Television 


Hallmark Cards proudly presents for the first time on television 
this complete two-hour, streamlined version of the most popular 
play ever written —Shakespeare’s immortal “Hamlet.” 

It will star Mr. Maurice Evans with one of the most distin- 
guished companies ever to appear on television. 

This special program is brought you by Hallmark Cards and the 
fine stores that feature them, as part of a year ‘round program of 
bringing you “the very best” in entertainment. 

Every Sunday throughout the year Hallmark Cards invites 
you to two dramatic programs honoring men and women —both 
famous and little known—who have helped make a better, 
happier world. 


Every Sunday — NBC oo al Every Sunday night— 


Television Network. 
The Hallmark Hall 
of Fame on TV star- 
ring Sarah Churchill. 
Directed by Albert 
McCleery. 


a 
Canda- 


CBS radio Network. 
The Hallmark radio 
Hall of Fame star- 
ring Lionel Barry- 
more. Directed by 
William Gay. 


“When you care enough to send the very best” 
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HOW TO GET YOUR STUDENTS TO READ MORE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB ; 


Is a unique student-operated plan to 
encourage students to read for pleasure 


a 


Club is organized so that all detailse— 
ordering books, collecting payment from 
students, etc., can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members 


Plan to start a Club in your class next fall. 
Send for information and free materials. 


The Teen Age Book Club enables boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 to obtain 
worthwhile books at a cost within the average student’s budget. More than 
8,000 schools now use this service which. gives students benefits similar to 
those supplied to adults by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Literary 
Guild. The popularity of the Teen Age Book Club is evidenced by the fact 
that this year student members have bought more than 1,500,000 books. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIALS 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


I am interested in starting a Teen Age 
Book Club .n my class next fall. Please 
send, without cost or obligation, com- 
plete information and free materials. 





Teen Age Book Club offers 
students a choice each 
month of sixteen 25¢ and 
35¢ books, selected by a 
board of reading experts, 
PLUS A FREE DIVIDEND 
BOOK FOR EVERY FOUR 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 


Name 





School Grade 
Address 














Zone___State 
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